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CARL FERDINAND POHL. 
Every one who takes a warm interest in 
musical history will lament the death of Carl 
Ferdinand Pohl, the highly respected, ex- 
cellent, and distinguished librarian of the 
Vienna Conservatoire, who died on the 28th 
April last, in his 68th year, at Vienna. Pohl 
was one of the few who, having obtained a 
considerable fame, could boast of having no 
enemies. Modest to an almost exaggerated 
degree, a model of everlasting industry, ever 
ready to assist all who were desirous of ob- 
taining a thorough information about historical 
facts or dates, punctilious, prompt, and loyal 
in his duties, his character was a combination 
of simplicity, honesty, absolute truthfulness, 
kindness, humanity, and rare attachment to 
his friends. Endowed with a wonderful 
memory, and possessing the rare faculty of 
arranging the stores of his wide knowledge 
in a systematic manner, he at last obtained 
a complete mastery over his work, and would 
—had not death interrupted his useful activity 
—have been able to offer to the musical 
world, in his life of Joseph Haydn, a real 
monument of industry and patience. It was 
no mean compliment paid to Pohl, that the 
late Professor Otto Jahn, the famous biographer 
of Mozart, suggested to Pohl to write a 
biography of Joseph Haydn, transmitting, at 





the same time, all the material collected by 
himself for a similar purpose. The absolute re- 
liance and confidence which Jahn had in Pohl 
was the result of the highly interesting work 
“Mozart and Haydn in London,” Vienna, 
1867, two volumes. This excellent work 
ought long ago to have been translated into 
English, and brought out by one of the 
wealthy firms of publishers, In this respect 
Germany is far ahead of England. How many 
scientific books are issued in Germany, of 
which the publishers know for certain, that 
they will not even be recouped the cost of 
publication ? 

The biography of Joseph Haydn is unfor- 
tunately unfinished, and like the biographies of 
Beethoven by Alexander Thayer, and that of 
G. F. Handel by Dr. Chrysander, remains an 
incomplete work. It is only to be hoped 
that the respected author, a model of order 
and system, left to competent hands the 
necessary material for its continuation. As 
books of reference the two volumes already 
published are great treasures, and every one 
who peruses these marvels of industrious and 
indefatigable research, which necessitated on 
the part of the author an absolute devotion 
and ,resignation, not less an abstention from 
social pleasures, will bear in grateful memory 
the honoured name of Carl Ferdinand Pohl. 
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BREITKOPF AND HARTEL’S NEW AND 
COMPLETE EDITION: OF MOZART’S 
WORKS. 


MOZART’S WERKE : SERIE XXIV., SUPPLEMENT. 
By EBENEZER PROUT. 


Ir is. so long since the last: article on the new edition 
of Mozart’s works appeared in these columns (August 
1st, 1883) that it is probable that many readers may 
have supposed that there was no intention of con- 
tinuing them. The blame, however, if any there be, 
must rest with the publishers. After bringing out 
considerably more than five hundred works, many of 
which are very long, within six years, Messrs. Breit- 
kopf and Hartel have been nearly four years in 
completing the collection by the publication of the 
more important fragments contained in the supple- 
ment, which also includes a few complete works either 
discovered since the publication of the rest, or of 
which the editors were not previously satisfied with 
regard to. their authenticity.. Several numbers of the 
supplement have been already noticed in these 
articles : among them are the Regucem, the great Mass 
in ¢ minor, which, like the Aeguzem, was unfortunately 
never completed, the’ fragments of the two operas, 
L’Oca del Cairo and Lo Sposo Deluso, and the six 
early symphonies. (Kéchel, 75,.76, 81, 95, 96, and 97). 
Of the remainder, some are mere fragments, often no 
more than sketches ; but there are several which con- 
tain points of interest, and to these I propose to 
devote the present article, dealing first with the in- 
strumental, and afterwards with the vocal works. 

The first instrumental piece in the collection is one 
of the most important. .It is the Concertantes 
Quartet, for oboe, clarinet, bassoon, and. horn, with 
orchestral accompaniment, which is. described as 
“conjecturally identical with. Kéchel’s Catalogue, 
Appendix I., No. 9.” On turning to Kochel, we find 
the following :— ner 

“* Sinfonie Concertante, for flute, oboe, horn, and 
bassoon. Composed in 1778 at Paris. 

‘Tt was designed for the Mannheim and Paris friends 
and virtuosi, Wendling, Ramm, Punto, and Ritter, 
and composed for the Concert Spirituel in Paris ; but 
through intrigues was not performed (Mozart’s letter, 
1st of May, 1778). Later Mozart sold it to Le Gros, 
and kept no copy. It has entirely disappeared.” 


It will be seen that this notice presents some diffi- 
culty in the way of identification. Kdochel, throughout 
his catalogue, takes his facts from Jahn where he has 
not Mozart’s autograph as an authority. Jahn speaks 
of the work as being for flute, whereas the published 
score has a part for clarinet. But it is worthy of 
remark that the solo instruments are not named in 
Mozart’s letters, and that Jahn writes without having 
seen the music. It is very natural that he should 
have inferred that as Wendling, the flute-player; was 
one of Mozart’s traveliing-companions on his Paris 
journey, a part for him would-be included in the new 
work. But against this may be urged, first, Mozart’s 





well-known dislike of the flute, mentioned by Jahn 
himself; and, secondly, the even stronger fact that in 
all Mozart’s compositions for wind: instruments alone, 
or in which they have prominent solo parts, there are 
scarcely any, excepting the flute concertos, in which 
the flute appears at all, while the clarinet is fre- 
quently met with. The publishers of the present 
edition tell me, in reply to an inquiry, that the score 
is printed from a copy found in Jahn’s library after his 
death. Evidently he had acquired it subsequently to 
publishing his great work on Mozart, or it would 
certainly have been mentioned. Thus the external 
evidence in its favour is not so strong as could be 
wished. 

A conjecture has occurred to me which seems at 
least worth mentioning.. We know that another of 
the works Mozart wrote at Paris (the ballet, Zes Petits 
Riens, presently to be noticed), which Jahn also states 
to be hopelessly lost, was discovered there ; is it not 
at least possible that the copy of the work in question 
was found at the same time? In the absence of more 
definite information, we turn to the music itself; and 
the internal evidence in its favour is, in my judgment, 
simply overwhelming. The characteristics of Mozart 
are clearly stamped on every page of the music. ‘The 
lovely second subject of the first allegro, the whole of 
the exquisite slow movement, and the delightful 
variations which form the finale, if not written by 
Mozart, must be the work of some genius hardly less 
great, who, by some strange accident, has remained 
entirely unknown. 

I have gone into the question of the authenticity ot 
this beautiful work at some length, because when it 
was recently performed at the Philharmonic concerts, 
and at the Crystal Palace, doubts were freely ex- 
pressed on the subject. As I had the honour of 
producing it for the first time after its publication at 
one of the concerts of the Borough of Hackney 
Choral Association, I take, so to speak, a personal in- 
terest in the matter, and this must be my excuse for 
the lengthened discussion of the question. 

Passing over three comparatively unimportant 
finales to symphonies, all boyish compositions, we 
come to the ballet, Zes Petits Riens, written at Paris 
in 1778, and (as I have already said) discovered there 
a few years since, after being for more than a century 
supposed to be lost. The music consists of a light 
and pretty overture, rather in the style of that to 
Der Schauspiels-director, and thirteen short ballet-airs 
of various kinds. Some of these are very charming 
and remarkable for delicate contrasts of scoring ; 
others are more commonplace. The whole work, 
while it does not add anything new to Mozart’s 
reputation, is certainly not unworthy of him. 

The unfinished sketch of the Galimathias Musicum, 
written at the age of ten, is very curious. The work 
was written for and performed at the Hague, on the 
occasion of the coming of age of Prince William V. of 
Orange; but the complete work is now lost. What 
we have here consists of a series of short movements, 
mostly in dance measures, leading to a long fugue 
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on the national song, “ Prinz Wilhelm.” One of the 
movements is for “ cemba/o obligato,” a harpsichord solo 
—a thing very rarely met with in Mozart; while in 
another (page 3 of the score) we find the theme 
which Haydn has used for his Capriccio for piano 
solo in G major. It is probably a Volkslied. The 
final fugue, which, excepting the last six bars, is 
completely scored, is a remarkable piece of work for 
a boy of ten. 

It is well known that Mozart, if interrupted from 
any cause during the composition of a work, seldom 
resumed it. Some of the fragments now before us 
cause a feeling of regret that such was his habit. For 
example, there is the commencement of a concerto in 
F for the oboe (Kochel, 293), of which the first ¢utti 
is fully scored, and which, beginning in a most 
promising manner, ends abruptly after the eleventh 
bar of the first solo passage for the oboe. Even finer 
is the opening of a double concerto in pD, for piano 
and violin (Kéchel, Appendix II., 56). Of this a 
splendid ¢utti of seventy-four bars is complete, and 
forty-nine bars for the solo instruments are also written, 
but the orchestral accompaniment is not filled in. 
The sketch was written at Mannheim, in November, 
1778, and is one of the finest of the fragments ; it is 
a great pity that it was not completed. 

It is rather surprising to find the quintet in B flat 
(Kochel, 46) included in the supplement, and one 
naturally asks why it did not appear in its proper 
place with the other quintets in Series XIII. It is 
not a fragment, for it is complete to the last note ; 
there can be no doubt of its genuineness, for the 
composer’s autograph is in existence. Whatever may 
be the reason for placing it here, the work is extremely 
interesting. Though written when Mozart was be- 
tween eleven and twelve years of age, he attached 
sufficient importance to it to arrange all the move- 
ments about twelve years later for his great Serenade 
for thirteen wind instruments. A comparison of the 
two scores is of great interest, especially as showing 
the very early development of the composer’s genius ; 
for we find that twelve years’ additional experience 
suggested scarcely any alterations of importance. 

Another very charming fragment—apparently, from 
its form, intended as a rondo—a movement for two 
violins, viola, and violoncello, in A major, ¢, follows 
the quintet. Here we have a delightful movement 
left unfinished for some reason that will never be 
known. The next number is entitled “ Trio,” for two 
violins and bass. It consists of an adagio and -a 
minuet, probably the two middle movements of a trio, 
the rest of which was never written. Both these 
movements, however, are complete ; they are good, 
without being especially striking. A curious feature 
of the minuet is that the melody is almost throughout 
given to the second violin, while the first has the 
accompaniment. 

The few pianoforte pieces contained in the supple- 
ment are partly familiar—such as the Allegro in B flat 
(Kéchel, 400) and the Adagio and Allegro in F minor, 
for four hands, which was originally written for a 





barrel-organ—and partly unimportant. There are two. 
fragments of fugues, and a little Fantasia in c major, 
for piano solo; but none of these contain features on 
which it is necessary to dwell. 

There is, on the whole, much less to notice in the 
vocal numbers of the supplement than in the instru- 
mental, especially as the most important have been 
dealt with in preceding articles. ‘The first piece to be 
found here is an unfinished Mass in c (Kéchel, 115), 
which, unlike the other masses, is accompanied not 
by the orchestra, but merely by the organ. The exact 
date of its composition is unknown, but it is evi- 
dently quite a youthful work, written in the style of 
the old Italian contrapuntists. Similar in character 
are a Lacrymosa, for a Requiem, for voices and organ,’ 
a short piece of only sixteen bars, of the circumstances 
connected with which nothing is known, and an 
Antiphon, Cibavit eos. By far the most interesting of 
the pieces of sacred music before us is the Credo, 
written in 1780, for the composer’s latest Mass in 
c major (Kéchel, 337), with which he appears to have 
been not fully satisfied, as he did not finish it, the: 
music breaking off at the words, “ zon erit finis.” The 
piece is scored for a large orchestra, the wind parts 
being for oboes, bassoons, trumpets, three trombones, 
and drums. ‘Though inferior to the later setting of 
the text which he incorporated in the mass, the music 
is very fine, the contrasts of the chorus and the solo 
quartet and the delicate touches of the instrumentation 
being most effective. owl 

Of the next piece, the. cantata, Dir, Seele des 
Weltalls—probably, according to Jahn, written for: 
some Masonic meeting—there are two versions: the: 
first for two tenors and bass, with piano; the second 
for mixed chorus, with orchestra’ Except for a few. 
slight alterations, the two versions are identical. The. 
piece is evidently only a fragment, as it contains 
nothing but a chorus in E flat, and a song in B flat, 
which certainly could not have concluded the piece ; 
but these two numbers are quite complete. The 
chorus is very melodious, and full of life and warmth, 
reminding one at times of the great- choruses of 
Konig Thamos ; the air which follows is very graceful, 
and has a charming accompaniment with flute and 
bassoon obdligati. If the work were complete. it 
would be well worthy of revival. 

The remainder of this volume is most filled with 
sketches, more or less complete, of concert airs, duets, 
or trios. In two cases (the soprano songs, Der Liebe 
himmlisches Gefiihl and Ah, spiegarti, oh Dio) the 
whole piece exists, but only a pianoforte accompani- 
ment is given, the orchestral parts being lost. An 
unfinished duet, Welch dngstliches Beben, intended for 
Die LEntfiihrung, is in Mozart’s best manner; and 
the same may be said of the sketch of the buffo trio, 
Del gran Regno delle Amazoni, for tenor and two 
basses. This very interesting fragment had been 
previously printed in the appendix to Jahn’s work. 
Another no less intefesting fragment is the sketch for 
the tenor song, Musst ich auch durch tausend Drachen. 
Though it would be impossible to perform most of 
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these pieces, owing to their incomplete state, the study 
of them is of high interest as throwing a light upon 
Mozart’s method of writing. We see how much he 
was in the habit of noting down in his first sketch, 
and how much he left to fill in afterwards. ‘Those 
of my readers who have seen the fac-simile of the 
autograph of Handel’s /ephtha, published last year by 
the German Handel Society, will remember that the 
same opportunity is afforded by that score with regard 
to the old Saxon master, the handwriting in the filling 
up differing very materially from that of the sketch, 
in consequence of the incipient blindness under which 
Handel was then labouring. 

In completing this article a word must be said 
about the “ Revisionsberichte,” issued with the 
various series. These are editorial notes, giving an 
account of the various manuscripts and printed 
editions used in the preparation of the edition, noting 
variations of texts, &c. To the musical critic and 
historian these variations are sometimes of con- 
siderable interest. For example, we find in the notes 
on the Mass in c, No. 11 (Kéchel, 259), an earlier 
setting of the Sanctus, subsequently discarded by 
Mozart, the full score of which is given. In the well- 
known fugue, Pignus future, from the Litany in B 
flat, there were originally some forty bars more than 
in the published score. These are all given in the 
“ Revisionsberichte,” and they furnish a proof of the 
careful criticism to which the composer subjected his 
works, 

My long and inadequately executed task is now 
complete. It has been a labour of love to go through 
these works as they appeared. Nobody can study 
Mozart’s music carefully without learning much from 
it, and if my labours:have not been profitable to my 
readers, they have not been without gain to myself. 
It is the fashion with some superficial critics in these 
_ days to sneer at Mozart as “infantine”; but the 
limpid clearness of his thought and expression are far 
preferable to the bombast and inflation of much 
modern music. So long as a pure taste for art exists 
the masterpieces which Mozart has bequeathed to the 
world will never grow old. 








LOHENGRIN IN PARIS. 


AT last Lohengrin has been performed in Paris, but it 
was performed only once, and then withdrawn. Let us 
recall a few facts and dates. We may pass over Wagner’s 
early struggles to get a hearing in one of the theatres of 
the French capital, when he was still an unknown man. 
He returned to Paris in 1860, and tried to open a way for 
himself to the stage by giving concert performances of 
his music. Thanks to the intercession of Princess Met- 
ternich, the Emperor ordered Zannhduser to be per- 
formed at the Opéra. The ,work was studied with the 
greatest care, and mounted regardless of expense, but it 
met with such opposition—from the Jockey Club c/gue, 
rather than from the general public—that the composer 
withdrew it after the third performance (the first took 
place on March 13, 1861). Wagner’s music made its 
next appearance in Paris at Pasdeloup’s concerts. There, 
too, an inimical party had to-be encountered. But 





Pasdeloup stood firm, and when, in October, 1868, he 
took in hand the management of the Théatre-Lyrique, 
one of his acts of valour was to make the Parisians 
acquainted with Azenzi. Twenty-five performances of 
the opera were given in the first season, and it was taken 
up again in the next.. Other works of Wagner would have 
followed, had not Pasdeloup’s pecuniarily unsuccessful 
management been cut short at the end of eighteen 
months. The Franco-German war put, for a time, a stop 
to further Wagner propaganda, especially as the com- 
poser had widened the breach by the publication of a 
satirical farce as offensive to the French as disgraceful to 
himself. Nevertheless, after some time, Wagner’s music 
was again heard at concerts, and for some years past 
Pasdeloup, Colonne, and Lamoureux, the most en- 
thusiastic of the three, have vied with each other in 
cultivating it. In the meantime, a Wagner party formed 
itself, and by-and-by a Wagner paper was started. The 
production of Lohengrin on a Paris stage had been from 
time to time talked about ever since Pasdeloup’s pre- 
sentation of Azenzz in 1869. It was not, however, till 
1885 that Carvalho, the director of the Opéra-Comique, 
took up the matter seriously. But then a tremendous 
storm broke out, which he faced courageously enough at 
first, but by which he was cowed at last. Those who 
opposed the performance of Lohengrin said that it was 
an insult to the nation to perform the work of a man who 
had spoken of the French as Wagner had done, and that 
it was an aggravation to perform it at an institution 
subsidised by the State. M. Carvalho and others pointed 
out that Wagner’s music was applauded at concerts, and 
nobody objected to its performance there, dithough they 
also were subsidised by the State. Soon after M. Car- 
valho’s abandonment of Lohengrin, there came rumours 
of its adoption by MM. Plunkett and Lamoureux, who 
were to put it on the stage of the Eden-Théatre. What- 
ever truth these at the time contradicted rumours con- 
tained, Lamoureux subsequently hired the theatre for 
this purpose, engaged soloists, a large chorus and 
orchestra, had scenery painted and dresses made, and set 
to work drilling his forces. Opposition began soon to 
show itself, most violent attacks being made upon 
M. Lamoureux, a writer in La Revanche going even so 
far as to accuse him of being bribed by the Prussians, 
and to declare that means would be found to prevent the 
performances from taking place. Nothing daunted, M. 
Lamoureux wrote manifestoes and letters to papers, sued 
La Revanche for 25,000 francs damages, and would have 
succeeded in his enterprise had not the unfortunate 
Schnaebele affair intervened. In view of the excited 
state of the populace, the Government ordered the first 
performance, which was fixed for April 26th, to be post- 
poned. The German correspondents, who had been 
waiting for some time (the Sremzdre having been pre- 
viously postponed for other than artistic reasons), finding 
things now getting too hot for them, left Paris in a body 
on the evening of the 25th. However, the Schnaebele 
affair was settled, and on Tuesday, the 3rd of May, 1887, 
the first performance of Lohengrin did really take place 
at the Eden-Théatre. What impression did Wagner’s 
work make on the audience? M. Amédée Boutarel, one 
who believes only in the last style of the master (in 
Tristan und Isolde and Parsifal), and regards Lohengrin 
as an unsatisfactory production, although admitting that 
it contains some Jdelles pages, writes in the MWénestrel : 
“ At the Eden-Théatre, the first representation of Lohen- 
grin took place in the midst of an almost general in- 
difference. More than this, the metamorphosis of the 
swan and the fall of a dove upon the stage appeared to 
most of the audience puerilities for which one would in 
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vain try to find an acceptable meaning.” This criticism 
needs no comment ; it speaks for itself.* Well, this first 
Paris performance of Lohengrin was destined to be—for 
a time, at least—also the last. Great disorders had taken 
place outside the theatre, and M. Lamoureux thought it 
best not to proceed further. He addressed the following 
letter to the papers on the 5th of May: “I have the 
honour to inform you that I definitely renounce giving 
representations of Lohengrin. It is not for me to charac- 
terise the manifestations which are taking place after 
the reception given by the press and the public to the 
work which, in the interest of art, I have had represented 
at my own risk and peril on a French stage. It is for 
reasons of a higher order that I abstain, with the con- 
sciousness of having acted exclusively as an artist, and 
with the certainty of my conduct being approved by all 
honest people.” From the Agence Havas we learn that 
M. Lamoureux acted spontaneously, the Government 
being ready to protect his interests as long as no dis- 
turbances took place within the theatre. This true and 
excellent artist deserves our warmest sympathies : he is 
said to have risked more than £8,000 in the enterprise ; 
apart from this grave fact, the failure must have been to 
him a great disappointment. There can be no doubt 
that M. Lamoureux’s endeavours were as noble and 
praiseworthy as the opposition of his pseudo-patriotic 
countrymen was childish and despicable. We regret 
that he was not able to bring his company across the 
Channel. It would have been interesting to applaud 
Lohengrin, an exile from France, at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre in London. Mr. Leslie had made offers to 
M. Lamoureux ; the latter was willing to accept them, 
but the thing could not be done. 








LETTERS FROM LONDON. 


Written by Ev. Hansuicx to the Vienna ‘“‘ Neue Freie Presse,” 
during the Summer of 1886. (Translated by E. L.) 


OuR readers may frequently have heard us sigh under 
the pressure of the Vienna concert season, and they know 
that we have not sighed without good reason. But the 
stir of the season is considerably fainter in Vienna than 
in Paris, and is a mere nothing as compared with 
London, where “the season” is a watchword at sound 
of which all the players, fiddlers, and singers of England 
spring to their feet, and musical celebrities from the 
Continent join in the general rush. In January, 1791, the 
Morning Chronicle wrote something to this effect: “ We 
are threatened with such a musical deluge, that it will be 
difficult to withstand its encroachments.” What would 
be the face of this honest writer, who advises his readers 
to stop up their ears and keep their hands out of their 
pockets, if he were to see in a journal of the present 
day the advertisements of ten or twelve concerts per diem 
on the front page of a London morning paper? To these 





* The verdict of the press was for the most part decidedly favourable, 
and so was also that of the audience. M. A. Héler says in L’Art musical 
that ‘‘ the evening was very brilliant, at certain moments the public mani- 
fested even unanimously its enthusiasm.” But he characteristically adds : 
“The audience, almost exclusively composed of fanatic partisans of the 
master, could not on several occasions conceal the symptoms of an over- 
powering and irresistible fatigue.” The Yournal des Débats, Figaro, 
Temps, and Matin, particularly distinguish themselves by the favourable- 
ness of their reports. In the first-named paper, the composer, Ernest 
Reyer, does not hesitate to lay the responsibility for the disturbances on the 
opera composers and publishers whose interests are endangered by the 
strong competitor. 





must be added the English and Italian operas, the various 
minor operetta theatres, performances of sacred music, 
&c. London musical critics would, indeed, be model 
slaves did they not exercise a little eclecticism (an ex- 
ample our brothers in Vienna will no doubt follow by- 
and-by), and report only the most important events 
which really claim the attention of a discerning public, 
and not to take any notice of what may be of interest only 
to an entrepreneur and his associates. Many changes 
have come over London concert life since 1862—changes 
for the better, as well as for the worse. Amongst the 
latter must be reckoned the dissolution of the “ Musical 
Union,” that celebrated home of chamber-music. Old 
John Ella, the little gentleman, who in bygone times 
so*attentively presided at the concerts founded by him- 
self, now lives in retirement, blind and forgotten. Charles 
Hallé, the distinguished pianist, also advanced in years, 
still plays in trios and quartets as indefatigably as he did 
twenty-four years ago, but I no longer found an institu- 
tion for chamber-music as brilliant or firmly established 
as Ella’s “‘ Musical Union” had been. Hanover Square 
Rooms, too, the old home of the “ Union,” is lost to 
music, having been converted into a club. What a pity! 
It was such a fine hall, so well adapted for concerts, and 
with such proud associations too! Here Haydn, assisted 
by Salomon, an excellent viqlinist, gave his twelve sub- 
scription concerts, the price of admission to the series 
being five guineas. They always took place on Fridays. 
Haydn was bound to write a new piece of music for every 
concert, and to direct its performance at the piano. His 


orchestra consisted of forty performers, all told. The 
* Concerts for Antient Musick ” were regularly held at the 
same concert rooms (from 1804 to 1848). This, one of 
the most noted of orchestral societies, was founded in 


1776 by several amateurs of distinction as a sort of break- 
water against the storm and stress of modern music. The 
principal provision of their rules stipulated that no 
musical work should be performed until twenty years 
after the death of its composer. It was not until thirty- 
three years after Mozart had breathed his last that a 
“duetto” from Z7tws was produced by this Society, and 
twenty-three years after Haydn’s decease before a chorus 
from that master’s Creation found a place in their pro- 
grammes. As time went on the fetters of such rules 
became more and more irksome, and by way of exception 
the Society deigned to make acquaintance with Beet- 
hoven six years after hisdeath! In 1840 they hit upon a 
new source of attraction to their concerts, inasmuch as 
they induced persons of princely rank (Prince Albert 
amongst the number) to figure as directors, z.¢., fix the 
programme. For the last concert of the season, 1848, 
the Duke of Wellington was requested to perform this 
office. 

The “Iron Duke” had no luck in this matter, and 
these concerts came to an untimely end ; demonstrating 
afresh that a principle wrongly applied may ruin even the 
best institutions. Exeter Hall, too, once the a/ma mater 
of oratorio, where I long ago heard Jenny Lind in the 
Creation, has been closed to art, and now serves as 
meeting-house for all sorts of religious bodies, including 
the notorious “ Salvation Army.” Among new concert 
locales we found the gigantic Albert Hall, and small, but 
elegant, Steinway Hall, which is in connection with the 
depét for the celebrated Steinway pianos. St. James’s 
Hall, Regent Street, is still most in demand for orchestral 
concerts and recitals by the greater virtuosi, such as 
Rubinstein and Sarasate, who can count upon large 
audiences. This hall can by no means be called elegant, 
but it is very spacious. Over the large organ there is a 
wide.recess. This acts as a sort of reflector to the sounds 
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of the orchestra, which rises amphitheatre-like. It was 
perhaps the fault of this vaulted recess that the sounds 
from the orchestra did not appear to me so clear and 
distinct as in the hall of the Vienna Musical Union. 
They seemed confused in the forte and quick passages 
of the symphony. The concerts of the Philharmonic 
Society, as well as the Richter concerts, are given at St. 
James’s Hall. The Philharmonic Society was founded 
tn the same year as the society of Austrian musical 
amateurs, it has, therefore, an ancient title, and it has 
rendered the greatest services to music in England, and 
also much to German music, It was this Society which 
made Beethoven’s symphonies popular in England. It 
has constantly encoutaged eminent composers to write 
works of a high order, and has highly honoured many 
German composers by inviting them to London to super- 
intend the production of their works. As conductor of 
the Philharmonic Carl Maria von Weber enjoyed his 
first triumph on English soil, which was destined to be 
so fatal to him soon afterwards. Mendelssohn’s early 
reputation was in great measure acquired by his active 
participation in these concerts where the first perform- 
ances of his overture to. 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream 
and Fingal’s Cave took place. As Spohr wrote several 
symphonies for the Philharmonic Society, Mendelssohn 
composed for them his symphony in A, and many other 
pieces. The performances of this illustrious society in 
1862 hardly came up to my expectations. “ There is 
no lack of power and energy,” I reported at the time, but 
we miss delicacy in the shading ; those tender, half-veiled 
utterances in which the composer speaks to us most 
affectingly, get almost crushed under such terrible dis- 
tinctness and solidity. A cheerful study, section by 
section, leading after much rehearsal to a refined ensemble, 
is a thing unknown in England. The Philharmonic 
Society contents itself with one single rehearsal for each 
concert.” 

On the whole, this is as true to-day as it was in 
1862. Whilst Sterndale Bennett was. a worn-out and 
unenthusiastic conductor, his successor, Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, was a very questionable improvement. His 
massive short-cropped head, on fleshy shoulders, his dark 
complexion and sullen-looking eyes, give him the appear- 
ance of an impassioned man, instead of which he is 
phlegmatic beyond belief. Sullivan squats before his 
desk in a comfortable arm-chair, with his left hand rest- 
ing on the rail, while he mechanically beats time with his 
right, his eyes firmly fixed upon the score before him. 
Mozart’s G minor symphony is being played ; Sullivan is 
conducting without once averting his eyes from the score, 
as if he were reading it for the first time. The symphony 
is concluded ; the heavenly work has been played off in 
a routine-like manner, without warmth, without grace. 
The audience applauds vigorously and persistently, but 
Sullivan never thinks of turning round towards the 
auditory. He remains sitting in his arm-chair immov- 
ably awaiting the second number, Beethoven’s concerto 
for the violin, played by Ondriczek. Sullivan conducts 
it with the same phlegmatical unconcern, and is wholly 
absorbed by his score. Again he sticks to his beloved 
armchair with crossed legs, until Christine Nilsson makes 
her appearance in order to sing the concert-air, “ Oh, 
perfido.” How I came to get acquainted with Mr. 
Sullivan’s better side, namely, as composer of the 
Mikado, 1 will narrate later ‘on. The Philharmonic 
concerts, however, under his direction to-day, hardly 
come nearer to their ancient reputation than twenty-four 
years ago. And yet I was told that the Philharmonic 
Society, after a somewhat prolonged decline, had just 
now made a fresh start and mended its ways, not only 





as regards the monotony of its repertoires, but also in 
respect of the quality of their performances. This was 
said to have been caused by the “ Richter Concerts,” 
which are outshining everything of this kind in London, 
and excite to emulation. From the lips of a well-known 
composer who made his studies in Germany I heard the 
complaint, that English members of an orchestra simply 
make a trade of music and are playing without devotion, 
which he could only ascribe to their being greatly over- 
tasked. “No artists in England are handicapped so 
heavily as musicians,’ my friend added by way of ex- 
planation, using a genuine English metaphor, derived 
from the weighting of the jockeys. If anywhere we per- 
ceive undoubted and striking progress in the musical life 
of London, we shall find it in the great orchestral concerts 
to which their conductor, Hans Richter, has given the 
name.* For the present I will not speak of his pro- 
grammes, to which England owes her first acquaintance 
with so much that is new and interesting. The fact 
remains undisputed, that the classical works of our great 
masters were never before heard to like perfection in 
England. Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony and Missa 
Solennis have only by Richter been made clear and dear 
to the English. A conductor’s talent is really quite a 
specific gift, produced by the not over-frequent union of 
particular physical and mental faculties. With Richter’s 
eminently musical nature, quick apprehension, and 
astonishing memory, is combined an always buoyant 
enthusiasm for every musical piece he may happen to 
conduct. What the personal influence of such a con- 
ductor may be able to achieve will be seen when com- 
paring the Philharmonic with the Richter concerts in 
London ; by far the greater part of the performers is the 
same in both. Notice, however, how Richter directs and 
animates his men with his hand, with his eyes! Since 
eight years the Richter concerts may be said to reckon 
among the indispensable and freely recognised specialtic s 
of London musical life. Characteristic was the manner 
in which our Vienna Capellmeister came to his present 
position. In May, 1877, a great festival, consisting 
exclusively of compositions by Wagner, was to take place 
in the Albert Hall, with Richard Wagner himself as 
conductor. Before he asrived, two London conductors 
exerted themselves in repeated rehearsals to study the 
most difficult pieces, then not yet known in London (from 
Tristan und Isolde, the Meitstersinger, and the Nibe- 
lungen). They did not get on at all, conductors and 
musicians began to despair. At this moment of danger, 
which threatened the whole enterprise, Hans Richter 
came forward, seized the ddton just like Tell when he 
rushed to the helm, and happily saved the whole music 
from shipwreck, when it seemed to be lost past recovery. 
The ows soins thanked him with the assurance that he 
alone had cleared up to them these intricate passages, 
and thereby rendered execution possible. At the festival, 
Wagner, nervous and fatigued as he was, in person only 
conducted some of the lighter numbers from Zannhduser 
and Lohengrin, leaving all the rest to Richter. This 
success justified his expressing a wish to have the chance 
of conducting Beethoven’s symphonies in London. 
Richter’s friend, Herr Francke, took up the idea, and 
arranged three of such “ Richter’s Concerts ” for the year 





* To Richter we are indebted for the first performances in England of 
the following :—Brahms’ Third and Fourth Symphonies, Shis ‘‘ Parzenlied,” 
“ Rhapsodie,” &c.; the c major Symphony by Robert Fuchs; ‘‘ Penthe- 
silea,” by Goldmark ; Dvorak’s First Symphony (p major), ‘‘Slav Rhap- 
sodies,” and the cantata, ‘The Spectre’s Bride.” Dvorak’s compositions 
are held in high esteem in England ; his Second Symphony (p minor), for 
which they are still waiting in Vienna has been repeatedly played in Eng- 
land with great success. 
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1880 ; since then he has increased them to nine in every 
season. The band numbers a hundred performers, with 
further additions for “ Wagner evenings.” Whilst the 
other musical societies in London content themselves 
with a single rehearsal, which moreover is somewhat 
prejudiced by considerations for an audience admitted at 
half-price, Richter holds two, or even three, rehearsals in 
case of novelties of musical difficulty, to which no auditory 
of any sort is admitted. At these rehearsals Richter 
conducts with extraordinary severity and strictness, but 
at the same time with a candid recognition of the ex- 
emplary discipline and ability of English musicians. 
Each of those concerts, including ove rehearsal, occasions 
an outlay of about £460 sterling, and the proceeds come 
to about £600, when all seats are occupied. Those 
figures are certainly very different from ours at home. 
Still more characteristic of the magnitude of English 
musical enterprise are Richter’s concert-tours in the 
provinces, with his complete band. In the course of 
last spring they successively visited Nottingham, Leeds, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, and Oxford. Every- 
where a guarantee fund for these concerts had been 
provided in due form by admiring friends. The railway 
companies likewise assist this enterprise in the most 
liberal manner ; they convey the band by special fast 
trains at very low prices. A six days’ tour through Scot- 
land, which Richter made last autumn, only cost him £160. 
The periodical musical festivals in English provincial 
towns, extending over several days, have ever excited the 
admiration of the musical Continent. On Richter, the 
foreigner, the exceptional distinction was conferred of 
being appointed conductor to the last musical festival at 
Birmingham. He will also conduct the next one there 
(in autumn 1888), the preparations for which have already 
been seriously taken in hand. Hans Richter has more- 
over been made a Doctor of Music by the Cambridge 
University. I cannot tell whether this dignity is heightened 
or depreciated by the fact that the Princess of Wales, who 
plays the piano, likewise received the doctor’s hat. In 
the windows of picture-dealers may be seen both their 
photographs—the fair crown-princess by the side of Hans 
Richter, both looking very pretty in their stately robes of 
white satin and black velvet hats. At all his concerts 
over here Richter on his appearance is regularly greeted 
with long-continued applause. No one disputes that he 
is unrivalled in London as aconductor. Charles Hallé 
(recte Karl Halle) and Manns come nearest to him. It 
is worthy of note that they likewise are Germans. “Im. | 
mense is Richter, and immense his obstinacy,” so I read 
just now in the concert report of an English paper. | 
These remarks illustrate most forcibly the scruples pro- | 
duced by his “immense obstinacy,” notwithstanding the | 





i 
high esteem in which Richter’s talent is held, and they | 
aim withal at the partiality for the compositions of | 
Wagner and his followers which Richter displays in his 
programmes. It looks as if the English had either not | 
had enough good things yet, or had not sufficiently diges- | 
ted them and so wanted a dose of the newest symphonic 
mysteries by Briickner and D’Albert. This, however, is 
an internal affair, which a stranger has no right to inter- 
fere with. As regards the worshipping of Wagner by 
Richter, I consider the exceptions taken to it by some 
English critics not unjustified. We may possibly put up 
with an “ Extra Concert” like the one the other day at 
the Albert Hall, when during fully three hours Richter 
treated us to orchestral pieces taken out of all the operas 
of Wagner, from Rienzi to Parsifak Buta Richter con- 
cert such as those given in rapid succession at St. James’s 
Hall, consisting of the entire second act (unabridged) of 
Tristan and. of the third act from Siegfried, not only 





constitutes an excess, but in reality a mistaken form of 
Wagner-worship. Wagner’s operas, particularly his later 
ones, cannot dispense with scenery. To me the per- 
formance of 7yistan and Siegfried was a very doubtful 
pleasure in the theatre here, but in the concert-room it 
amounted to actual torture. It made almost a comical 
impression, when Tristan, baldheaded and armed with 
spectacles, and Isolde, with fashionable head-dress, in 
rigid posture, sang off their long love-song with notes in 
hand, and to see them start up from their arm-chairs and 
go down again like two buckets of a well as soon as the 
one had finished his questions and the other commenced 
replying. But the climax is reached when, at the most 
striking part of the action, surprised by Marke, they both 
calmly stick to their seats, whilst King Marke gets up and 
instead of turning against the “ most amiable of friends,” 
who behaved so unkindly, he straightway levels his casti- 
gatory harangue at the audience in St. James’s Hall! It 
is evident that Wagner’s fame cannot be served by such 
performances, the absurdity of which is only surpassed by 
their tediousness. What shall the English, above all, 
make of such a mock-representation of which they neither 
know the subject nor understand the language! What 
do they make of it? They sit spell-bound in their places 
until the last sound has died away and then they applaud 
with all their might. Richter may indeed appeal to this 
fact, and maintain, on the strength of it, that he has 
satisfied a real want of the public. But, in my opinion, 
this want of hearing 7r¢stan or Steg fried ought to be met 
by performances in the theatre instead of the concert- 
room, for where there is an abundance of enthusiasm for 
Wagner there is no scarcity of money either—least of all 
in England. 

The performance on the part of the band was most 
exquisite, and went far to demonstrate what English 
musicians under the direction of our Vienna Court-capell- 
meister are capable of. The solo-singers, eminent artists 
throughout, cannot be judged fairly by this performance. 
As in 7yistan and in Siegfried, scenery is indispensable 
to the hearers, so is dramatic action to the singers. 
Miss Malten and Herr Gudehus’ might be likened to 
warriors ordered to take the field with hands tied. Be- 
sides, they laboured under the disadvantage of being 
unaccustomed to that orchestral pitch, which is higher by 
half a note than the Paris diapason. The English resist 
the introduction of the latter chiefly on account of their 
organs, so necessary for their concerts, and by reason of 
the high cost of their adaptation. It was only in Covent 
Garden theatre that Adelina Patti secured the acceptance 
of the French pitch, and she deserves thanks for it. Of 
the 7ristan singers the first prize unquestionably belongs 
to Herr Georg Henschel, who sang Marke with con- 
summate art—every syllable intelligible and clear, every 
sentence measured and dignified. In contrast with the 
remaining singers in 77zstan, King Marke, and he only, 
enjoys the great advantage of being allowed to sing un- 
molested, without that continued struggle against the 
band’s murderous onslaughts, and free from suicidal pas- 
sion. Georg Henschel is remembered warmly by the 
Viennese as an excellent concert singer. We can only 
hope that he may soon again freshen up old remembrances. 
In London he counts with the favourite ornaments of all 
great concerts, oratorios, and fashionable sozrées. But 
this is not sufficient for this highly gifted, energetic man ; 
he advertises, for the autumn season, a series of sixteen 
subscription concerts, at which he will conduct the band 
and chorus, as in Boston a few years ago, Admiring 
friends in London have already raised a guarantee fund 
of one thousand pounds sterling for this under 
taking. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES AND THEIR 
MATERIAL. 


By E, PAvER. 


GERMAN, RUSSIAN, AND BOHEMIAN COMPOSERS OF 
DRAMATIC MUSIC. 
(Continued from page 103). 


1739—1799. Dirrers von DITTERSDORF, CARL; b. at 
Vienna, d. at Rothlhotta, near Neuhain, district of Tabor 
(Bohemia). Pupil of Bono. Composer of the operas 
** Amore in Musica,” ‘‘ Il Viaggiatore Americano,” ‘* Doctor 
und Afotheker,” ‘‘Betrug durch Aberglauben,” ‘‘ Die 
Liebe im Irrenhause,’”’ ‘* Democrito,” ‘‘ Lo Sposo Burlato,” 
“Der gefoppte Brautigam” (?), “ Hieronymus Knicker,” 
** La Contaaina fidele,” ** Orpheus der Zweite,” “ Das rothe 
Kippchen,” ‘* Der Schiffspatron,” ‘* Hokus Pokus,” ‘‘ Das 
Gespenst mit der Trommel,” ‘Gott Mars,” ‘‘ Don 
Quixote,’ &c. &c. For further information see ‘* Ditters- 
dorf's Autobiography,” Leipzig, 1801, Breitkopf and 
Hartel. 

1740—1804. SCHWANBERG, JOHANN GOTTFRIED; b. at 
Wolfenbuttel, d, at Braunschweig (Brunswick). Pupil of 
Latilla and Saratelli of Venice, and of Hasse, from whom 
he received a great deal of advice. Between 1762 and 1795 
he composed ‘ Adriana in Siria,” ‘‘Solimano,” ‘‘ Ezio,” 
“Talestri,” ‘* Didone abbandonata,” ‘‘Issipile,” ‘* Zeno- 
bia,” ‘Il Parnasso accusato e difeso,” ‘‘ Antigono,” ‘‘ Ro- 
meo e Giulia,” ‘‘Olimpiade,” and ‘‘Il trionfo della 
Costanza.” 

1741—1799. ANDRE, JOHANN; b. at Offenbach, o/M., d. there. 
Composer of the operettas ‘‘ Der Tépfer,” ‘* Erwin und 
Elmire” (Géthe), ‘‘Belmont und Constanze” (the same 
libretto as composed by Mozart with the title ‘‘ Die 
Entfiihrung aus dem Serail’’), ‘*Peter und Hannchen,” 
** Laura Rosetti,” ‘‘ Das Automat,” ‘*Der Alchymist,” &c. 
On the whole he composed about 30 operettas. 

1741--1801. - NAUMANN, JOHANN GOTTLIEB ; b. at Blasewitz, 
near Dresden, d. at Dresden. Tupil of Tartini, Hasse, and 
Padre Martini (Bologna). Composer of the Italian operas 
** Achille in Sciro” (Palermo), ‘‘ Alessandro nelle Indie” 
(Venice), ‘‘ La Clemenza di Tito” (1769, Dresden), ‘‘ Soli- 
manno,” and ‘Nozze disturbate” (1772, in Venice), 
“ Armida” (Padua), ‘‘Cora” (a Swedish opera, 1780, 
Stockholm). On the whole Naumann wrote 25 operas. 
For further information see Meissner, ‘‘ Bruchstticke aus 
Naumann’s Lebensgeschichte,” 1803—1804, 2 volumes. 

1741—1799. RIGEL (really RIEGEL), HENRI JOSEPH ; b. at 
Wertheim (Franconia), d. at Paris. Pupil of F. X. Richter 
(Mannheim), and of Jomelli (Stuttgart) ; 1786 he went to 
Paris. Composer of the French operas “ Le Savetier et 
le Financier,” ‘ Blanche et Vermeille,” ‘*L’ Automate,’ 
“ Rosanie,” ‘* Aline et Zamoria,” ‘* Lucas,” ‘*Le bon 
Fermier,” ‘‘Les Amours du Gros-Caillou,” ‘‘ Alix de 
Beaucaire,” and ‘‘ Cora et Alonzo”? (this last opera was not 
performed). 

1741—1816. MARTINI (really SCHWARTZENDORF), JOHANN 
PAUL AEGIDIUS; b. at Freistadt, Upper Palatinate, d. at 
Paris. Composer of the French operas ‘*L’Amoureux de 
quinze ans” (1771), ‘‘ Sappho” (1794, Paris), ‘‘ Le Fermier 
cru sourd” (1772), ‘*Le Rendezvous nocturne” (1773), 
‘** Henri IV. ou la bataille d’Ivry” (1774), ‘Le Droit du 
Seigneur ” (1783), ‘* L’Amant sylphe”’ (1785), “ Annette et 
Lubin ” (1800), and ‘‘Ziméo” (1800). Two other operas 
were not performed. In order not to confound Martini with 
the famous Padre Giambattista Martini, Johann Paul E., 
Martini was generally called “‘ Martini il Tedesco ” (Martini 
the German). 

1741—1826. STEGMAAN, CARL DaAvID, b. at Dresden, d. at 
Bonn. Pupil of the organist Zillich (1760), and of Homilius. 
Of his (partly successful) operas, “Der Kaufmann von 
Smyrna,” ‘‘ Erwin und Elmire,” ‘‘die Rekruten auf dem 
Lande,” and ‘* Clarissa,”’ were the best known. 

1745—1810 (?). MICHEL (also MICHL), JOSEPH ; b. at Neuen- 
markt, Bavaria, d. there. Composer of the operas ‘Il 
Trionfo di Clelia,” ,‘‘ Il Barone di Torre forte,” ‘‘ Elmire 





and Milton,’ ‘‘ Tremor und Miline,” ‘* Konig und Pichter,’ 
** Der Jahrmarkt.” 

1745—1814. BENDA, FRIEDRICH WILHELM HEINRICH (com- 
monly called Friedrich Benda), son of Franz Benda (see 1721 
—1795). Composer of the operas ‘‘ Orpheus” and §* Das 
Blumenmidchen.” 

1746—1820. LacunitH, Lupwic WENZEL; b. at Prag, 4: 
at Paris. Pupil of Philidor (1776). Composer | of. the 
French operas “ L’heureux divorce, ou la Reconciliation | 
(one act), and ‘‘ Eugénie et Linval, ou le mauvais fils.” His 
great opera ‘‘ Fétes lacédémoniennes ” was not performed. 

1747—1800. SCHULZ, JOHANN ABRAHAM PETER, b. at 
Liineburg, d. at Schwedt (near Potsdam). Pupil of Kirn- 
berger. Composer of the melodrama ‘‘Minona oder die 
Angelsachsen,” the operetta ‘‘ La Fée Urgéle,” the opera 
‘*Le Barbier de Seville ;” 1787 he went to Copenhagen, 
where he composed “Aline, Kéniginn von Golkonda, ' 
** Das Erntefest ” (Singspiel), ‘* Das Opfer der Nymphe’ 
(Festspiel). Schulz was an excellent composer of songs, of 
which many have become national songs. ; 

1747 —1783. HoLuy (Hoty), FRANZ ANDREAS, b. at Bohmisch 
Lubau, d. at Breslau. Composer of comic operas “ Der 
Bassa von Tunis,” ‘‘Die Jagd,” ‘‘ Das Gartnermadchen,’ 
**Der Zauberer,” ‘*Das Gespenst,” ‘‘Gelegenheit macht 
Diebe,” ‘Das Opfer der Treue,” ‘‘Der Patriot auf dem 
Lande,” ‘‘ Der Tempel des Schicksals,” ‘* Deukalion und 
Pyrrha,” ‘*Der Irrwisch,” ‘‘Der Waarenhandler von 
Smyrna,” ‘‘Die Verwechslung,” ‘‘ Der Tempel des Friedens,” 
and ‘* Der lustige Schuster.” : 

1748—1798. NEEFE, CHRISTIAN GOTTLIEB; b. at Chemnitz, 
d. at Dessau. Composer of the operas ‘‘ Die Apotheke,” 
“ Amors Guckkasten,” ‘‘Die Einspriiche,” ‘‘ Der Dorf- 
barbier,” ‘‘ Heinrich und Lyda,”’ ‘Zemire und Azor,’ 
‘*Der neue Gutsherr,” ‘* Adelheid von Veltheim,” ‘‘ So- 
phonisbe”’ (melodrama), Neefe was the teacher of Beethoven. 

1748—1812. SCHUSTER, JosEPH; b. at Dyesden, d, there. 
Pupil of Schiirer (— 1780). Composer of the following 
dramatic works : ‘‘La Fedelta in amore,” ‘‘ L’Idolo cinese,”’ 
** Didone abbandonata,” ‘‘ Demofonte,” ‘‘ L’Amore jarti- 
giano,” ‘*La Schiava liberata,” ‘“ Der Alchymist,”’ {** Die 
wiiste Insel,” ‘‘ Ruggiero e Bradamante,” *‘ Creso in Media,” 
‘*Le Bon Ton,” ‘ Amore e Psyche,” ‘ L’Isola disabitata,” 
‘*Tl Marito indolente,”’ *‘ I] Pazzo per forza,” ‘‘ Lo Spirito 
di Contradizione,” ‘*Gli Avari in Trappola,” ‘‘ Il servo 
Padrone,” ‘‘Osmano,”’ ‘Der gleichgiitlige Ehemann ” 
(perhaps the same as ‘‘Il Marito indolento”), ‘* Doctor 
Murner,” and ‘‘ Amor prigioniero.” 

1748—1803. BEEKE, IGNAZ VON; b. in Wiirtemburg, where 
d. (?). Composer of the operas ‘‘ Claudine von Villa Bella ” 
(Géthe), “Nina,” ‘* Roland” (a French opera), and ‘‘ List 
gegen List.’ 

1748—1806. SEYDELMANN, FRANZ; b. at Dresden, d. there. 
Pupil of Weber (so¢ Carl Maria von Weber) and Naumann. 
Went with Naumann and Schuster to Italy. Composer of 
the Italian operas ‘* I] Capriccioso corretto,” ‘* La Vilanella 
di Misnia,” ‘Il Mostro,” **I1 Turco in Italia,” ‘*‘ Amor per 
oro,” ‘* La serva Scaltra,” and of the German operas ‘‘ Der 
lahme Husar,” and ‘‘ Die schéne Arsene.” 

1749—1814. VOGLER (ABBE), GEORG JOSEPH; b. at Wiirz- 
burg, d. at Darmstadt. Pupil of Padre Martini (only for 
six weeks), later of Padre Francesco Antonio Vallotti of 
Padua (1697—1780), Mysliweezck (Rome). Composer of 
the music to the drama “ Albert III.,” of the operas ‘‘ La 
Kermesse’’ (Paris, 1783, not successful), ‘* Castor und 
Pollux” (Mannheim, 1791), ‘‘ Gustav Adolph” (Swedish 

* opera, Stockholm, 1792), ‘*Samori” (Vienna, 1803). 
eacher of Carl Maria von Weber, Giacomo Meyerbeer, 
and Joh. Baptist Gansbacher. 

1750 (?)—1817.. KosrpotH, OTro CARL ERDMANN BARON 
VON ; b. (where ?), d. at Berlin. He was Chamberlain of the 
Prussian King, and composed merely as amateur; his 
operettas ‘* Der Irrwisch,” ‘* Adrast und Isidore,” ‘‘ Bella 
und Fernando,’? and ‘‘Der Madchenmarkt zu Ninive,”’ 
enjoyed tolerable popularity. 

About 1750-—1790 (1795) Horzizky, — (?), b. (?), d. (?), was 
from 1780 until his death secretary of Prince Henry of 
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Prussia at Rheinsberg, and composed fourteen operas, of 
which ‘ Titus,” ‘‘Les  Péruviens,”  ‘‘ Pertharide,” 
** Soliman,” and ‘Olympie,” were the most successful. 
The librettos were written by Prince Henry. The best and 
most popular airs of these operas were published with the 
title, ‘‘ Choix d’Airs de plusieurs Opéras.’ 

1751—1805. LasseR, JOHANN Baptist, b. at Steinkirchen 
(Lower Austria), d. at Munich. Composer of the operettas 
‘*Das Wiithende Heer,” ‘Die gliickliche Maskerade,” 
‘*Der Kapellmeister,’”’ ‘‘ Die kluge Wittwe,”’ ‘‘ Die unruhige 
Nacht,” ‘* Die Modehandlerinn,” ‘‘ Der Jude.” Almost all 
of these were successful. In Munich composed the opera 
**Cora und Alonzo.” 

1751—1831. KAUER, FERDINAND, b. at Klein-Thaya (Moravia), 
d. at Vienna. Pupil of Heidenreich. He composed about 
200 operas and operettas, but of these only ‘* Das Donau- 
weibchen” (its popularity has never been surpassed), and 
‘* Die Sternenk@éniginn ” were published. By the inundation 
of the Danube (1830) Kauer lost all his MS., ana was reduced 
to a state of poverty. 

1752—1814. REICHARDT, JOHANN FRIEDRICH, b. at Konigs- 
berg (Prussia), d. at Giebichenstein. Composer of the 
French operas ‘‘ Panthée,” and ‘‘ Tamerlan,” which were, 
however, not produced; ‘‘Brenno” and ‘* Andromeda” 
(Berlin). In these he imitated the style of Piccini and 
Gluck. 1797 he composed the opera ‘‘ Die Geisterinsel ;” 
1800 the first Liederspiel “Liebe und Treue;” 1801 the 
opera ‘* Rosamunde” (Berlin), ‘‘Bradamante.” Of other 
dramatic works we name “‘ Ariencisia,’’ ** Protesilao” (with 
Naumann) ‘‘Claudine von Villa Bella (Géthe), “ Lilla” 
‘*Olimpiade,” ‘‘ Erwin und Elmire,” ‘ Jery und Bately” 
(both to words of Géthe), ‘‘l’Heureux Naufrage,” and the 
Liederspiel, ‘* Kunst und Liebe,” and the operetta, 
‘*Hannchen und Gretchen” (Rose et Colas). Reichardt is 
much esteemed as a literary author. 

1752—1799. UmLAurr, IGNaz (father of Michael Umlauff), 
b. at Vienna, d. there. Composer of the operas ‘Die 
Bergknappen,” ‘‘ Die schéne Schusterinn,” ‘‘Die Apothtke,” 
**Die Glicklichen Jager,” “ Der Ring der Liebe,” ‘* Das 
Irtlicht.” The last contains the celebrated song ‘‘ Zu Steffen 
sprach im Traume,” for a long time ascribed to Mozart. 

1753—1814. KozLucH (KotzeELucH), LEOPOLD; b. at Well- 
warn, d. at Vienna. Of his (now entirely forgotten) operas 
‘* Didone Abbandonata,” ‘‘ fudith,” ‘* Deborah und Sisara,” 
were the most successful. 

1754—1835. HANKE, CARL; b. at Rosswalde, d. at Hamburg. 
Composer of the operas, ‘‘ Haphire,” *‘ Hiion and Amande,” 
and ‘‘ Doctor Faust’s Leibgiirtel.”” His ballets, ‘‘ Pygmalion,” 
‘* Die Jiiger,”’ ‘‘ Die Wassergitter,” ‘* Phoébus wal Daphne,” 
and ‘‘ Die Dorfschule,” enjoyed great popularity. 

1754—1833. APELL, DAvip von; b. at Cassel, d. there. The 
names of his German, Italian, and French operas are not 
given. 

1754—1812. HOFFMEISTER, FRANZ ANTON ; b. at Rothenburg 
on the Neckar, d. at Vienna. Composer of the operas 
‘* Telemach”’ (very successful), ‘‘Der Alchymist,” ‘‘ Die 
Bezauberte Jagd,” ‘‘ Der Haushahn,” ‘ Der Schiftbruch ” 
(these were composed before 1791), ‘* Die Belagerung von 
Cythere,” ‘*Rosalinde oder die Macht die Frauen,” “Elysium,” 
and ‘* Der erste Kuss.” Hoffmeister founded, 1800, in com- 

any with the organist Ambrosius Kiihnel (1770—1855), at 
ipzig, the well-known ‘‘ Bureau de Musique,” which is now 
the famous house C. F. Peters. 

1755 (1754?)—1825. WINTER, PETER (since 1814 von 
WINTER), b,. at Mannheim, d. at Munich. Composer of the 
opera ‘‘ Helena und Paris” (1780), ‘* Bellerophon,” (1780), 
**Circe” (not performed), ‘‘ Antigona”’ (Naples, 1791), 
‘Catone in Utica” ‘*I Fratelli Rivali,” “Il Sacrifizio di 
Creta” (these three works were written for Venice), 
** Psyche” (after Moliére), and ‘* Der Sturm ” (after Shakes- 
peare’s “Tempest’’), both were unsuccessful. ‘* Das 
Labyrinth ” (the second part of Mozart’s ‘* Zauberflte,” with 
text by Schikaneder), ‘‘Die Pyramiden von Babylon,” 
** Das unterbrochene Opferfest,” ‘* Ogus,” ‘*I due Vedovi,” 
** Ariana,” ‘* Elisa,” ‘* Maria von Montalban” (Munich), 
“*Calypso,” ‘‘ Zaira,” and ‘* Roserpina” (these three for 





London). ‘Tamerlan” (Paris), ‘*Castor und Pollux” 
(Paris), ‘‘Colmal” (Munich), ‘* Maometto,” ‘‘I due 
Valdomiri,” ‘‘ Etelinda” (Milan, 1816-17), and ‘* Der 
Schneider und der Singer.” ; 

1755—1820. TuczeK, FRANZ; b. at Prag, d. at Pesth. Of 
his several operas, ‘* Lanassa ” was the best known. 


(To be continued’. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES 


Mr. PAUER has taken Jensen’s charming melody, and 
arranged it for the pianoforte in the most artistic and 
skilful style; and, without making ary radical changes 
which affect the poetical idea, has converted it into a 
graceful piece, which is grateful to play and pleasant to 
hear. As well to make our readers acquainted with a 
graceful piece of writing by Jensen, as for the skilful 
manner in which Mr. Pauer has done his share of the 
work, it has been inserted in “ Our Music Pages” this 
month. Those who would desire to know the rest of the 
series whence this*has been taken, may be referred to the 
“Vocal Works by Great Masters,” to which it belongs. 








Foreign Correspondence, 


_—_—os— 


MUSIC IN LEIPZIG. 
{FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 

A HIGHLY interesting novelty has just been presented a 
the theatre here, in the shape of a posthumous opera by 
Jacques Offenbach, Hoffmann’s Erzihlungen (Les Contes 
@’Hoffnann). The title of this fantastical opera is badly 
re-translated from the French. The libretto is founded 
on E. T. A. Hoffmann’s famous “ Phantasiestiicke” ; and 
as there seems to be no exact equivalent in French for our 
German expression “Phantasiestiicke,” the translator 
would have done better to retain Hoffmann’s title. There 
are in Germany many authors and rhymesters of the name 
of Hoffmann ; the initials E. T. A. ought therefore not to 
have been omitted. Though much objection may be 
taken to the strange libretto, it must yet be allowed that 
it is amusing and original. The music shows us Offen- 
bach in quite a new and advantageous light. Very rarely 
does he relapse into that trivial manner which has so 
often vexed us in his other works. At times, indeed, he 
rises to really dramatic height. One hardly knows 
whether to praise Offenbach for writing so dignified a 
score, or to blame him for having so often misused his 
fine talents. The representation of the opera was for the 
most part excellent. Fraulein Artner, as Olympia, was 
admirably cast ; we never before heard her sing with such 
excellence. Frau Baumann was also very praiseworthy, 
and of the performance of Herr Hedmondt as Hoffmann 
we can also speak very highly. 

The orchestra has been lowered more than a yard for 
the sake of Wagner’s operas; but the change by no 
means answers its supposed purpose. The whole sound 
of the orchestra suffers thereby ; the wood and brass 
sound louder, while the quartet sounds much weaker. 
Besides, the ensemble between the singers and the 
orchestra has suffered considerably by this unfortunate 
innovation, and in almost every opera singer and the 
orchestra are now at variance in time or tune. We have 
no further novelties to report. As Wagner’s Szeg fried 
is now being studied, other novelties are out of the 
question, and the répertoire is limited to repetitions of 
Rheingold, Walkiire, Lohengrin, Tannhiuser, Rienzi, 
Waffenschmied, Johann von Paris, Trompeter von 
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Sakkingen, &c. Frau Amalie Joachim gave a Brahms 
soirée, at which she sang no less than thirteen Lieder by 
Brahms, whilst Herren Rehberg, Petri, and Schréder 
executed a new trio and a new sonata for piano and violin 
ofthe same composer. Both compositions appear, on the 
whole, clearerand more pleasing than hisformerworks. The 
audience, which was very large, bestowed hearty applause 
both on the lady and also on the three before-mentioned 
artists. On the 6th of May the Liszt-Verein gave a 
-concert at the old Gewandhaus, when Herren Rappoldi, 
Elsmann, and Remmele, guests from Dresden, executed 
in conjunction with our Leipzig artist, Julius Klengel, a 
novelty by the Dresden composer, Felix Driisecke, a 
string quartet in E minor. The work is published by 
Kistner of Leipzig. Drasecke was once one of the most 
fanatical paladins of the so-called New German School, 
and wrote the most darogue things that cam or rather 
that cannot be imagined. But after many years there 
was a change ; he came to understand that music cannot 
exist without the solid forms which the great masters 
discovered after long and patient search. From that 
time on, he has written symphonies and quartets instinct 
with life and dramatic expression. These have gained 
him the respect of the musical world, and that without 
his losing the sympathy of his former friends of the ad- 
vanced school. Though up to the present his opera 
Gudrun, and his Reguiem, have not found popular 
favour, Drisecke will no doubt be rewarded some time 
by a greater public interest in his works—symphonies, 
pianoforte concertos, and quartets—which, though now 
and again found on concert programmes, have nowhere 
yet become stock pieces. His newest quartet, of 
which the first and last movements are really very 
interesting, was well received. Friulein von Cha- 
vanne, Royal Court Opera singer from Dresden, sang 
Lieder by Chopin, Clara Schumann, Brahms, and Rein- 
hold Becker, and pleasantly surprised us by the beauty 
of her rich contralto. In spite of some’ affectation, she 
was warmly applauded. Herr Concertmeister Rappoldi 
played Bach’s Chaconne, and Herr Siloti gave evidence 
of remarkable virtuosity in his rendering of Liszt’s Etude 
in D flat major, the Mephisto valse, one of the Consolations, 
and his No. 14 Rhapsodie. It was rather singular that 
Liszt, whose name the Verein bears, was only represented 
by some virtuoso pieces, whilst the serious genre was 
represented by other names. 

The composer Ferdinand Thieriot, who has been 
living in Leipzig since last winter, gave a matinée at the 
Saal Bliithner. He performed exclusively works of his 
own composition. He was kindly assisted by Herren 
Brodsky, Sitt, Klengel, Rehberg, and- Ruthardt, and 
Fraulein Marie Bétticher. The composer has no very 
rich gift of invention, but he possesses good taste and 
knowledge of form. The works performed included a 
trio and quartet, pieces for two pianos, and songs for 
contralto. The trio and one of the pieces for two pianos 
pleased us most, and were best received by the audience. 








Rebiews, 


—e— 
The Rudiments of Music. An Introductory Text-Book, 
with musical examples and numerous exercises. By 
JAMES C. CULWICK. Second Edition. Dublin: E. 
Ponsonby. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
THIS is a clearly-written and really useful little book, 
which, however, could be improved by a few alterations. 
When the author prepares a third edition he ought to 
reconsider among other things his historical statements 





in the “observations,” and substitute the all but uni- 
versally accepted orthodox terminology of intervals for 
what he calls the “ modern method.” What, for instance, 
could be more incorrect, more misleading, than this? (the 
italics are ours)—“ It was said [Art. 16] that in former 
days the half-tone scale and the sharpened and flattened 
notes were not nearly so much used as now. One reason 
for this was that, shunning the half-tone scale, the older 
musicians produced what variety was possible by changing 
the mode of dividing the octave, still keeping chiefly to 
the sounds which would be made by the white keys of the 
organ.” As to the terminology of the intervals, we 
would ask, is the author aware that what he calls the 
“modern method” has hardly any adherents, and that 
this is so because the slight advantage of calling the 
perfect intervals major is counteracted by several great 
disadvantages? In fact, the author proves the inad- 
visability of the change himself in Articles 148—150, 
where he mentions one of the disadvantages, which 
occurs in connection with the inversion of intervals. 
Another, and not the sole other, disadvantage is that 
whereas in the orthodox method the minor of every 
consonant major interval is consonant, this is not so in 
this heretical method. One more suggestion. The 
author’s statements would sometimes gain in accuracy by 
being qualified—for instance, those with regard to the 
compass of voices.. But if Mr. Culwick’s booklet has 
some faults, it has also many merits. , 


Cuvres pour Piano, par WALTER BROOKS. No. 6, 
“La Harpe Eolienne. Etude de Salon.” No. 7, 
“ Mélodie” (in F).. London: Augener & Co. 
Mr. Brooks’ “ La Harpe Eolienne” and “ Mélodie” are 
very pleasing compositions. In the second of these, to 
which we give the preference, the song-like principal part 
has a simple unpretentious accompaniment ; in the first, 
which is more brilliant and yet not difficult, a broad 
melody proceeds leisurely in the midst of rapid arpeggios. 
There are bars which we could wish away or altered (for 
instance, the last two lines on page 5, and perhaps also 
the next three on page 6, of the ‘* Mélodie”), but on the 
whole these pieces call for commendation. 


Dix Etudes, mélodiques et progressives, pour Violon. 


Op.10. Par DELPHIN ALARD. (Edition No. 5,640; 

net, Is. 4d.) London: Augener & Co. 
WE have here ten melodic and progressive studies—six 
in the first position and four in the second position. 
They are excellent, both as music and drill; and this 
praise may be given emphatically and without. any 
qualification. The studies in Alard’s Op. 10 are com- 
paratively easy—for instance, much easier than Kreutzer’ 
studies, Nevertheless they demand a not inconsiderable 
mastery over bow and. fingers. . Change of position does 
not occur, for the studies in the second position remain 
in that position from beginning to end. A great variety 
of bowing is used in the several studies. 


Stix little Pieces for Violin, with Pianoforte accompani- 

ment. By J. C. BEAZLEY. London: Augener & Co. 
THESE easy pieces for violin, with pianoforte accompani- 
ment, will find ready acceptance among teachers and 
learners, for they are attractive, and exceedingly simple 
in the bowing and fingering. Book I. contains: “A 
Stray Thought,” “On the Lake,” and “A Happy 
Moment.” Book II.: “Eventide,” “ Meditation,” and 
“March.” 
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“< Blessed be the Lord thy God which delighted in thee.” 
Anthem. Composed, with the sanction of the Dean 
of Westminster, for the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Queen’s accession, and, with her Majesty’s approval, 
appointed to be performed at the Royal Jubilee 
service in Westminster Abbey, June 21, 1887. By 
J. FREDERICK BRIDGE. London: Novello, Ewer, 
& Co. 

Pieces de circonstance are only exceptionally works of 

inspiration. Dr. Bridge’s anthem is not one of the 

exceptions. As if the burden of creating under pressure 
were not sufficient, he adds to it two weights—‘‘ God 
save the Queen” and the Prince Consort’s “ Gotha.” 

The proceeding may be loyal, but it is hardly conducive 

to a satisfactory artistic result. The way in which “God 

save the Queen” is introduced does not seem to us 
particularly happy. Now, having had our grumble, we 
are free to praise the excellent part-writing and general 
effectiveness of the anthem, qualities which distinguish 
all Dr. Bridge’s compositions, and do not surprise one in 

the works of so thoroughly trained and highly cultured a 

musician, 


Opern-Handbuch, von DR. HUGO RIEMANN. Leipzig: 
C. A. Koch. 

Dr. RIEMANN’S “ Opera- Handbook ”—“ Repertory of the 
dramatico-musical literature (operas, operettas, ballets, 
melodramas, pantomimes, oratorios, dramatic cantatas, 
&c.)”—is what the author calls it, “a necessary supple- 
ment to every musical encyclopedia.’ The complete 
work lies now before: us, being a volume of 624 pages, 
with a supplement of 121 pages, containing additions and 
corrections of misprints. To state the nature of the book 
is to prove its usefulness. The object of the author was 
to register all the operas, ballets, oratorios, &c., that] have 
ever been performed, giving the title, the name of the 
composer and of the poet (often wanting), the time and 
place of the performance, and in many cases a brief 
sketch or slight indication of the action. Looking up, for 
instance, Rose of Sharon, we read, “‘ English cantata, by 
A. Mackenzie (Musical Festival, Norwich, 1884 ; libretto 
by Jos. Bennett).” Next turning to Esmeralda, we find 
first some remarks on V. Hugo’s novel, “Notre Dame,” 
and then, amidst other composers who have treated the 
subject, “Goring, Thomas (London, 1883; the free 
adaptation of the subject by Th. Marzials and 
Randegger, the German translation by E. Franck).” 
These are two of the most ‘concise entries. The more 
important composers have also separate biographical 
articles. -Of course there are omissions ; we have noticed 
several in connection with English works and composers. 
On the whole, however, the ‘“ Opern-Handbuch” is a 
work of very great merit, a merit which is the greater as 
Dr. Riemann is a pioneer in this field. It may seem 
exaggeration to call him a pioneer notwithstanding Félix 
Clément’s Dictionnaire lyrique, but the exaggeration is 
not so great as it seems. 


Cuvres choisis pour Piano, par |EDUARD POTJES. 
, London : Augener & Co. , 
THE name of the composer of the four pieces of the 
series—Valse Caprice in D flat, Op. 6, Humble Violette ; 
Op. 3, Andante in the same key ; Pastorale in £, Op. 5 ; 
and the Feuillet ‘d’album in E flat—will be new to our 
readers ; but if the subsequent labours of the owner of 
the’ name exhibit the like degree of excellence it will 
probably become. quite familiar. The Valse Caprice, 
original in treatment, yet recalls some of the graces of 





Chopin, without being in any way copied from his style ; 
the “ Humble Violette” is a charming melody beautifully 
arranged in delicate simplicity such as becomes the 
theme ; there is a freshness and breeziness in the Pastorale 
which is delightfully invigorating and joyous ; and the 
Feuillet d’album has an air of pensiveness with tender- 
— such as might make it the utterance of a parted 
over. 

The whole set—as far as these may be judged—gives 
evidence of more than ordinary talent in the composer. 
These are early productions, as the opus numbers indi- 
cate, but they show much promise, and prepare the way 
for a favourable reception for other pieces from the same 
hand. 


Barcarolle for the Pianoforte, by ALLAN MACBETH. 
Op. 25. London: Augener & Co. 

THIs is not only an original piece of pianoforte writing, 
but it is also most tuneful and interesting. It is the work 
of a writer who is artistically musical, and who has 
learned by practical experience how to express his thoughts 
effectively for the pianoforte. Though the rhythm adopted 
has been used over and over again for songs and instru- 
mental pieces, Mr. Macbeth has proved that its capability 
of being made interesting has not been exhausted. The 
construction of the piece is admirable, and the interest 
is sustained cleverly and without apparent effort. 


Oh, why art thou so dear to me? Song. Music by AN 
TONIO L. Mora. London: Augener & Co. 

THE words of this song by Walter Parke are well written, 

and the music is remarkably expressive. In the hands 

of a good vocalist much could be made of it, for it is 

capable of a considerable amount of effect. 


Morceaux élégants pour Piano, No. 5. Ondine, par 
FREDERIC MANN. London: Augener & Co. 

THE composer of this graceful piece of music is evidently 

a master of the instrument for which he writes. His 

work is not only brilliant, but it is original and melodious ; 

the passages are well contrived, and lie conveniently 

under the hand, so that it could be used as a show-piece 


A. | by expert players, and as an item of study for expression- 


praying. Each hand has effective work to do, though of 
different character : sustained chords to bring in the 
right use of the pedal, and a marked melody with florid 
passages to prove the independence of the fingers, make 
an effective contrast. - 


Three Four-part Songs for soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, 
by ALLAN MACBETH, Op. 26. Edition No. 4,580. 
Price Is., net. London: Augener & Co. 

THE art of writing part-music for voices successfully is 
less easy than may appear by the number of. publications 
of the kind which are constantly poured from the press. 
Those which are worthy of living beyond the days of their 
infancy are few. One reason for the shortness of their 
existence may be found in the absence of those qualities 
which are calculated to delight the singers as well as the 
hearers. A mere harmonised song may possess delights 
for those who have to sing the melody, but if the accom- 
panying parts have nothing of interest in them, they offer 
sO many arguments against their preservation. Three 
parts against one is too powerful a majority to fight 
against. 
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Mr. Allan Macbeth, who is one of the few musicians 
in Scotland to whose efforts in the past and present the 
well-wishers of art are justified in looking forward toa 
hopeful future, in these part-songs confirms them in that 
hopefulness. The selection of the words—1. “ Heigh-ho,” 
by David Macbeth Moir ; 2. “ Flowers of Summer,” by 
Andrew Park; 3. “Then a ho and a hip!” by F. 
Bennoch—shows a poetical turn of mind on the part of 
the composer, and the music given to those words is 
perfectly consonant with their character, have bright and 
pleasing melodies, and the parts are arranged to give 
interesting work to the singers. The head that could 
invent, and the hand that could write these songs, which 
possess power out of the common, will doubtless attain 
es development under proper encouragement in the 
uture. 





Quatriéme Sonate Fantastigue, pour Violon avec Piano. 
Op. 45, No. 1. Par EUGEN WoyYcKE. London: 
Frederick W. Chanot. 

OF Mr. Woycke’s fourth sonata we can only repeat what 
we said of his earlier ones. It lacks the true stuff of a 
sonata. Unless prompted by original and important 
thoughts, a composer had better not meddle with the 
sonata form. Mr. Woycke’s Op. 45, No. 1, consists of a 
Moderato, an Andante, a very brief Scherzo, and an 
Allegro non troppo, of which we like the second and 
fourth movements best. But also the first movement con- 
tains excellent things. As to the third movement, the 
worst that can be said of it is that itis too slight. In 
short, the composer’s intentions are good, and his achieve- 
ments estimable. 





Liederalbum; 60 Gesinge verschiedener Componisten 
fiir eine Singstimme mit Begleitung des Pianoforte. 
Leipzig : Breitkopf & Hartel. 

THIS Song-album for a Single Voice with Pianoforte 

Accompaniment, consisting of sixty songs by various com- 

posers, “selected for grown-up youth” by J. G. Leh- 

mann, is a publication worthy of imitation in our country. 

How often are not teachers and parents at a loss what 

vocal compositions to place into the hands of those under 

their care! The desirable pure and ennobling qualities 
are only too frequently absent. Schubert and Mendels- 
sohn have been most heavily laid under contribution ; 
next to them Schumann, Mozart, and Curschmann ; Beet- 
hoven, Weber, Brahms, Lortzing, Léwe, and Eckard ; 
and Haydn, Reichardt, Zumsteg, Marschner, Bruch, 
Spohr, Taubert, Franz, and many others. 





Johann Georg Kastner, ein elsassischer Tondichter, Theo- 
retiker und Musikforscher, sein Werden und Wirken. 
Von HERMANN LuDwWIG. Leipzig: Breitkopf & 
Hartel. 
“WuHo was Kastner?” will, no doubt, be asked by many 
a reader without a knowledge of German who scans the 
heading of this notice. Kastner was a man of honour, a 
composer of talent, and a musicologue of great merit. We 
are not in a position to express an opinion on his com- 
positions, but we gladly bear witness to the learning, 
originality, and usefulness of his writings on music. These 
latter are, indeed, especially out of France, not so well 
known by musicians—nay, not even so much consulted by 
savants—as they ought to be. John George Kastner was 
born in 1810, at Strasburg, where his father followed the 
business of a baker. At an early period of his life he 
showed talent for music; but it was not till he had 








reached the age of 19 that, abandoning theology, he em- 
braced the art for good and all. Before this, however, 
he had given much of his time to what he loved above 
everything—learning to play the piano, the organ, the 
violin, and all kinds of wind instruments, studying har- 
mony, composition, and instrumentation, conducting 
musical societies, giving lessons, acting as paid band- 
master of the Guides of the National Guard, and com- 
posing songs for one and more voices, marches, music to 
a play, &c. When academica! studies no longer occupied 
him, he threw himself with redoubled zeal on his musical 
studies. Several operas were the outcome of this in- 
creased artistic activity ; and one of these, or rather a 
portion (three acts) of one, was performed at the theatre of 
his native town by a German company then temporarily 
in possession of the stage. Badly as the work was per- 
formed—owing to insufficient rehearsing—it got a very 
good reception, and to this success is to be attributed the 
willingness of the town council to grant him a yearly 
allowance of 1,000 francs for the prosecution of his musical 
studies in Paris. In the French capital Kastner made 
many friends among the most influential people. We 
shall only mention the composer Berton, who took a 
fatherly interest in him, and Reicha, who adopted him as 
a pupil. As a writer on music, Kastner was from the 
first successful. His works on instrumentation obtained 
at once the approbation of the Académie, the press, and 
the public. The same may be said of his methods for 
various instruments. As a composer, at least in the higher 
walks of the art, his successes were but succes destime. 
Although he wrote several operas, only one of them got 
upon the stage—namely, La Maschera, a comic opera in 
two acts, performed for a few nights at the Opéra. 
Comique in 1843. His grand Biblical opera in two acts, 
Le dernier Roi de Juda, was, with omissions, heard only at a 
concert given bythe composer. A wider publicity and circu- 
lation were obtained by his smaller works—his romances, 
dances, marches, and part-songs. The part-songs for 
male chorus have, we think, to be placed in the first rank, 
notably his twenty-eight “ Chants de la Vie.” An event 
of the greatest importance in Kastner’s life was his mar- 
riage with his pupil, Mademoiselle Léonie Boursault, the 
daughter of the wealthy cé-devant theatrical manager and 
deputy of the National Convention. This happy union 
enabled him to pursue his artistic and scientific ideas with 
freedom, and: aided: hinvin widening his sphere of useful- 
ness. Kastner died towards the end of 1867, death being 
accelerated by the exacting and fatiguing labours which, 
as a member of various juries and committees, he had to 
go through during the great Paris Exhibition. Tle many 
distinctions he received, foremost his election to a seat in 
the Institut, speak to the high estimation in which he was 
held in France and elsewhere. But his chief claim toa 
place in the memory of posterity is based on his musico- 
historical publications (to which we may also add those on 
instrumentation) : “ Les Danses des Morts,” “Recherches 
historiques sur le Chant en Chceur pour Voix d’Hommes,” 
“ Essai historique sur les Chants militaires des Francais,” 
“La Harpe d’Eole et la Musique cosmique,” &c. &c. We 
wish the above inadequate notes would induce the reader 
to take up Herr Ludwig’s biography of Kastner ; it 
is a labour of love, a monument reverentially reared in 
honour of a worthy man and artist. The biographer 
plays the part rather of a eulogist than a critic, and his 
enthusiasm sometimes oversteps the bounds of wise pro- 
portion ; but the matter is always so interesting that we 
dare not complain. The first part (Vol. I.) deals with 
Kastner in Strasburg, and the political, social, and artistic 
history and condition of Alsace. The scene of the second 
part (Vols. II. and ITI.) lies chiefly in Paris, and many are 
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the glimpses we get of famous men in art, literature, and 
science. But amidst the bustle of the artistic world we 
have the charming family life of the Kastner-Boursaults. 
The author lays particular stress on the mationalite mo- 
rale and nationalité politique—i.e., on the Teutonic and 
Gallic elements in Kastner’s character. The concluding 
section of the work contains a short biography of Johann 
Georg Kastner’s son Frederic, the inventor of the Pyro- 
phone, a savant of great promise, who died prematurely 
in 1882, at the age of twenty-nine. As regards outward 
appearance, the publication may be unhesitatingly charac- 
terised as an édition de luxe; we know of no musician’s 
biography that, in this respect,can compare with it. The 
paper and printing are excellent, and the illustrations in 
the best style. These latter consist of an etched portrait of 
J. G. Kastner, Renaissance frontispieces, initial letters, 
head and tail pieces, &c. ; photographs of two views of 
Strasburg, of F. Kastner, of the Pyrophone, and of many 
letters of celebrities (Berlioz, Meyerbeer, Paér, Berton, 
Reicha, Thiers, A.. von Humboldt, H. Vernet, &c.), In 
short, we have derived much pleasure from Hermann 
Ludwig’s “ Johann Georg Kastner, an Alsatian Tone-poet, 
Theorist, and Musical Investigator, his Development and 
Works.” 








Concerts. 


od 
CRYSTAL PALACE, 


IT is customary at the commencement of the new year at 
the Crystal Palace, which begins in May, to celebrate the 
event by a musical performance on a large scale. The 
inaugural concert of the season 1887-8 was distinguished 
by the production of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s fine cantata, 
The Golden Legend, on a scale of magnificence hitherto 
unattempted with reference to any like work. Handel’s 
massive choruses and simple instrumentation gain rather 
than suffer by being performed with increased numbers. 
Few modern works will stand such treatment successfully. 
The experiment, for such it was, of submitting a work 
constructed on delicate lines toa test which it was thought 
could only be safely applied to the massiveness of Handel, 
was found to be applicable to the greater portion of Zhe 
Golden Legend, the choruses especially, and certain of 
the instrumental portions produced a fine effect : the 
prologue, with the bells, the wailing of the fallen angels, 
leading to the splendid climax formed by the chant of the 
monks and the solemn tones of the organ. The beauty of 
the “Evening Hymn,” which created so marked an 
impression at Leeds, was considerably enhanced by the 
increased number of performers. All the effects of light 
and shade, coupled with perfect intonation, imparted a 
colour to this portion of the work which made it more 
vivid and attractive than ever. The epilogue, “ God sent 
His Messenger, the Rain,” was among the finest effects 
produced during the performance. Massive in tone and 
Stately in rhythm, the effect was overwhelming, and 
obliterated for a time the unsatisfactory impression 
created by the solos, which were, to say the least, some- 
what out of proportion compared with the choral and 
instrumental tone. Madame Albani, Madame Patey, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Vaughan Edwards, and Signor 
Foli, have all been heard to greater advantage on other 
occasions, and it is therefore unnecessary to say more of 
their share in the work at this concert. The chorus and 
orchestra of over 3,000 executants produced a magnificent 
ensemblé. This was manifested at the very outset when 
the National Anthem was given as a prelude to the day’s 





work. Of the manner in which Mr. Manns conducted 
the performance, for his energy, skill, and watchfulness, 
the highest praise is due, and was cheerfully paid by the 
enthusiastic reception accorded to him by the performers 
as well as the audience. — 





COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


Mr. MAPLESON’s Italian opera season ended on May 7th 
with a miscellaneous performance consisting of selections 
from operas, beginning with Za Traviata, in which 
Mlle. Nordica and Signor Caylus took part. The mad 
scene from Lucia was sung by Mlle. Fohstrom, and 
Madame Dotti and Signor Caylus went through the 
“ Miserere” scene from // Trovatore. The fourth act of 
LAfricaine was given as a finale. In this Madame 
Minnie Hauk as Selika displayed considerable histrionic 
and vocal power, and left the audience wishing that the 
season might be prolonged-in order that they might have 
the opportunity of seeing her in the opera throughout. 
Signor Caylus appeared as Vasco di Gama in place of 
Mr. Byron, who was announced. He did not know the 
Italian text, so sang in French, a matter which was 
excusable under the circumstances. At the conclusion of 
the grand duet which completed the extract, the National 
Anthem was given, Madame Minnie Hauk taking the solo. 
After this Mr. Mapleson came forward and thanked the 
public for the patronage bestowed upon his enterprise, 
and announced that in about three weeks he hoped to 
meet the public again with cheap Italian opera at Her 
Majesty’s. Later his advertisements in the papers stated 
that his opening night was to be June 4th; further par- 
ticulars have not been announced up to the time of going 
to press. 

Signor Lago’s season at Covent Garden Theatre com- 
menced on the 24th with Za Favorita, particulars of 
which will serve for future comment. Thirty per- 
formances at least are to be given during his season. 
The principal artists whose names are familiar are :— 
Mesdames Albani, Ella Russell, De Cepeda, Olimpia 
Guercia, and Scalchi; Signori Gaydrre, D’Andrade, 
Devoyod, Carbone, and Cotogni. Engagements have also 
been made with several newcomers, namely :—Mlle. 
Medea Mei, prima donna drammatica ; Mile. Sandra, 
from the Dal Verme, Milan; and Mlle. Regina Pacini. 
Signori Antonio D’Andrade (brother of the baritone), 
Figner, Stagi, and Prevost, ¢emori; Signori Lorrain, 
Povoleri, Beltramo, and Campello, déassz. Signor 
Bevignani is conductor, Mr. Carrodus the leader of the 
band, and Mr. Gilbert R. Betjemann the conductor of 
the ballet. As his chief novelty, Signor Lago promises 
Glinka’s opera, La Vie pour le Czar, which is announced 
both in English as A// for the Czar, and by the Italian 
title of Za Vita per lo Czar.” In this willappear Madame 
Albani, Madame Scalchi, Signor Devoyod, and Signor 
Gayarre. Cimarosa’s // Matrimonio Segreto is also to 
be given for the first time at this theatre. Fidelio will be 
revived for Mlle. Mei, Vorma for Madame Cepeda, and 
LAfricaine for Mlle. Rossini (Selika), Miss Ella 
Russell (Ines), and Signor Gaydrre (Vasco). The casts 
of the several operas are strong, the company is efficient, 
and as brilliant a season as possible is anticipated. 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


THE fourth Philharmonic Concert of the season opened 
with Anton Dvorak’s “ Husitska,” called a dramatic over- 
ture. This is a misnomer, since it “opens” nothing— 
least of all the heart of the listener; being far more 
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characterised by pretentious noise and. dizarrerie. than 
by genuine power or inspiration; the-final section, in 
C major, being the best portion of the work. A thing of 
absolute beauty, on the other hand,. was Beethoven’s 
Pianoforte Concerto in C minor. . It was a treat to listen 
to such unsophisticated music performed by Herr Schén- 
berger in a manner for which no expression of praise 
could be hyperbolic, including a fine cadenza by the pianist 
himself, conceived in the classical spirit of the work. A 
double recall of the warmest description followed the per- 
formance. The execution of one of the finest symphonies 
of recent times, namely, Hermann Géetz’s in F, was 
marred by being taken too fast in the opening adlegro 
moderat?, but more especially in the succeeding lovely 
allegretto, under the conductorship of Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
who, perhaps from an anxiety to eschew the besetting 
sin of English conductors, sluggishness of ¢empo, seems 
occasionally to fall into inordinate speed. Wagner’s 
realistic tone-picture, “Der Walkiirenritt,” completed 
the instrumental performance. Madame Patey sang 
Gluck’s “Che faro senza Euridice” with a somewhat 
forced expression, and Sarti’s “ Lungi dal caro bene” in 
perfect style. 

At the fifth concert a very attractive novelty was pro- 
vided in the shape of a “‘ Roumanian Suite” for. orchestra, 
by F. Corder (conducted by the composer), built partly on 
national Roumanian melodies, partly on excellent imita- 
tions of the same, the subjects chosen being characterised 
by strongly-marked rhythm and individuality, full of 
sparkling originality, piquancy, and “entrain.” Excep- 
tion must, however, be made to the trio of the “‘ Dance,” 
bearing too marked a family likeness to its prototype in 
Schumann’s “ Rhenish Symphony.” The Suite is worked 
out with great skill, and magnificently scored, and deser- 
vedly met with a very warm reception. Mlle. Clotilde 
Kleeberg gave a brilliant and refined, although somewhat 
cold, performance of Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerto (the 
“Emperor”) in E flat. It is a pity that music of such 
superior excellence as is contained in Signor Bottesini’s 
Concertino, or rather, fully-developed Concerto, in F sharp 
minor, for double bass, should be wasted on so ungrateful 
an instrument, which has not even the quality of power, 
except in its legitimate lower positions, to recommend it. 
The composer’s playing is, however, a fresh marvel on 
every occasion, The same great virtuoso joined Mr. 
Santley in Mozart’s aria, “ Per questa bella mano,” pro- 
vided with a difficult ‘‘double bass obbligato,” so utterly 
incompatible with the composer’s unsurpassed sense of 
euphony, that this lightly-thrown-off trifle must be accepted 
in the quality of a piece d’occaston, if not as a musical 
joke. Mr. Santley, who was in poor voice, added a 
tedious song from Purcell’s ‘Don Quixote.” Mozart’s 
“Jupiter” Symphony was well played under Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s baton, but the *‘ pianissimo” must have a limit, 
even in accompaniment. The violins were in Beethoven’s 
Concerto at times absolutely inaudible, and the important 
solo in the finale for the kettle-drums, instead of sustain- 
ing the rhythm of the horns and trumpets, sounded like 
an indistinct roll. The Zezstersinger overture was rushed 
through at such a pace, that it seemed as if the conductor 
were intent upon bringing a somewhat lengthy concert to 
the speediest possible conclusion. 


CARL ROSA OPERA. 
MR. CARL ROSA began his opera season at Drury Lane 
Theatre before the completion of the arrangements by 
which his enterprise was made the nucleus of a limited 
liability company. Since his opening that. has become a 
fait accompli, A promising beginning has been made. 





With Mr. Augustus Harris as stage manager, Carmen 
was mounted with many new effects, derived, from experi- 
ences gathered.duting'his. recent visit to Spain. Thus, in 
the last scene’the bull-fighting: procession. was arranged 
after the way in which such things are done in Madrid. 
The Picadors, the Bandilleros, the Matadors, and the 
ponies withthe bar for helping to drag the slain beasts 
out of the arena, were all introduced en rég/e, and largely 
gratified the lovers of. the realistic. The singing and 
acting of Madame Marie Roze as Carmen, Mr. Barton 
McGuckin as Don José, Mr. Crotty as Escamillo, pro- 
duced all their old effect... A new-comer, Miss Fanny 
Moody, played the part of Michaela, and, by the charm 
of her sweet voice and simple acting carried the house 
by storm. Rarely has a débutante secured such a 
complete and unmistakable success. In obedience to 
promise, the Bohemian Girl was re-dressed for her first 
appearance this season. Madame Georgina Burns, 
Miss Bart®n, Mr. Barton McGuckin, Mr. F. Celli, Mr. 
W. Esmond, and Mr. Aynsley Cook, represented the 
chief characters, and so secured a good performance, 
while the “ staging” was better managed, the gipsies had 
new picturesque garments, and the soldiers, clad in the 
brightest of Austrian uniforms, lent considerable aid in 
securing a brilliant effect. ‘The house was crowded. 
When Faxst was given on the following evening the 
audience was not so large. Mr. E. Scovel was excellent 
in appearance as Faust; Mr. Celli made a capital, and, to 
a certain extent, an original, Mephistopheles ; Madame 
Marie Roze was a most interesting Marguerite; Miss 
Barton a Siebel whose graceful figure made many oblivious 
to her shortcomings as a vocalist. Mr. Leslie Crotty 
was a splendid Valentine, and the reforms in the mse 
en scene etfected by Mr. Harris were duly recognised. 
The first true novelty of the season was given on 
May 4th. This was Mr. F. C. Corder’s opera Nordisa. 
The characters were sustained by Madame Julia Gay- 
lord, Madame Georgina Burns, Madame Vadini, Miss 
Dickerson, Miss Drew, Messrs. H. Pope, Barton 
McGuckin, Aynsley Cook, Max Eugene, and James 
Sauvage. The opera did not make a favourable impres- 
sion. The composer seemed in his music to be wander- 
ing about in search of style that might be popular. His 
own predilections, as found in his previously published 
works in prose and in music, show that he has a strong 
bias in favour of a Wagnerian form of expression. In 
Nordisa he has gone in for imitating the most popular 
of all native operatic composers, Balfe, and the im- 
pression is, that if he has not done so with an ill grace, 
it is certainly with little ease. A new style cannot be 
fitted to the mind so readily as a new coat to the figure, 
consequently our composer seemis to be holding forth in 
language which dees not express the sincerity of his con- 
victions. Like many among the so-called Parliamentary 
orators, he has talked for talking’s sake, and. has suc- 
cessfully shown his eloquence on behalf of a case in 
which he has no hearty interest. He has thought that 
he was able to measure the capacities of the public and 
the critics by.writing down to the level of what he. con- 
sidered to be their desires, if not their capacities. Some 
have treated his efforts as a joke ; all regard it as a failure. 
He has been ill-advised in proposing to issue a broadsheet 
containing the newspaper notices of his work, called “ Criti- 
cism as sheis wrote.” In this it is said he proposes to point 
out the varied opinions expressed, as asserted even in the 
same notice. He has.probably not thought that these 
discrepancies, when they occur, arise from a desire to 
offer him encouragement, by pointing out places where 
he can strengthen his weaknesses. An attempt may have 
been also made to judge his efforts really “as. she is 
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wrote,” and the contradictory references are on all fours 
with the conflicting character of his numerous styles 
exhibited in his opera. For these he may not be wholly 
to blame. He may have good-naturedly desired to enlist 
the sympathies of his artists and to sacrifice his chief 
ideas for their gratification. He is no doubt astonished 
that the London judges should reverse in a measure in 
London the verdict they gave in Liverpool, as many as 
went, or that Londoners should be less kind than Liverpool 
people, but is it not possible that the latter may be better 
experienced in shoddy than in music? 

Mr. Corder possesses talents of a high order, talents 
which approach near to genius. Let him speak in music 
as his heart dictates, and not assume a style which sits 
uneasily upon him for the sake of discounting his popu- 
larity. 
produce something worthy of himself. He will gain 
nothing by pausing to do battle with forces more powerful 
than his own, or entering upon unequal contests. 

Let him write an opera, or any work in which his true 
powers may be disclosed, a work coming from his soul, 
and as ‘‘ heart to heart speaketh” so shall he find his 
reward, and so he will gain the position that is not only 
desired by himself, but is desired for him by all who wish 
well to native musical art. Mordisa may not have 
been successful, but there is no reason for believing that 
all other productions of Mr. Corder will meet with a like 
result before the public. The same brain that produced 
it, is surely equal to an advance upon an effort whose 
chief originality lies in its charming ballet music, and the 
opportunity for introducing an avalanche which not only 
covers the characters intended, but had dust and shredded 
paper enough to smother the audience. Overwhelming 
efforts may be produced by other means. 

Of the other works given by the Company little is 
required to be said. Mzgnon has been given with a 
good cast, and Esmeralda has been performed for the 
hundredth time by the Company. Why is it that 
Nadeshda finds no place in the scheme? and what is 
the reason that Coloma is shelved? 


THE BACH CHOIR. 

J. S. BAcn’s Orchestral Suite in D formed the opening 
piece of the third and last concert given by the Bach 
Society this season. Although the great Leipzig Cantor’s 
chief strength lies rather in the development of the 
musical idea than in orchestral combinations, the genuine 
vigour of the suite (albeit written throughout in the same 
key) afforded much gratification. A transcription of the 
lovely Lento, with violin solo, and of the first Gavotte, 
with an effective trumpet part, should be known to per- 
formers on the violoncello. 

A more perfect contrast to Bach’s orchestral music than 
Hector Berlioz’s ‘Te Deum,” dedicated to the late Prince 
Consort, could not possibly have been presented by the 
“Bach Choir,” since, as the very reverse of Bach, here 
nearly the wholeinterest centres in the orchestral colouring. 
Indeed anything more poverty-stricken in point of the- 
matic invention than this work by the “ Beethoven” 
(longo intervallo) of the French it would be difficult to 
imagine, for which the accumulated noise, according to 
the original score, of two mixed choruses of 100 voices 
each, besides a third composed of 600 children’s voices, 
an orchestra comprising fifty violins, eighteen violoncelli, 
sixteen double basses, a quadrupled “wind,” including 
six trombones and tuba, a grossecaisse, cymbals, four 
side drums, twelve harps, and organ, utterly fail to yield 
an equivalent. The requisite religious sentiment is 


His reward will come if he will work steadily to’ 


absent, as it was from the composer's life. In short, it 
must be conceded, that “ Le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle.” 

C. Hubert H. Parry’s eight-part setting of Milton’s ode, 
“ At a solemn music,” opens well with an orchestral pre- 
lude of an impressively dignified character, giving rise to 
a powerful harmonic progression, but here the flow of 
spontaneous invention seemed to come to a stop, the 
choral, z.e., principal portion of the work, being declama- 
tory matter, without arriving at any distinct melodic 
conception. By a resumption of the initial orchestral 
subject something like an effective climax is however 
attained at the end. 

Mr. Edward Lloyd sang “O grief! now pants” from 
Bach’s Passion music, with chorus, with suitable pathos 
and fervour. 





MR. HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR. 


THE Henry Leslie choir, which had at the previous 
concert vouchsafed at least one part-song by a foreign 
composer (Gounod), gave on the occasion of its third 
concert a selection of choral pieces exclusively from the 
pens of native talent. However creditable this may be to 
Mr. Leslie’s patriotic intentions, the question suggests 
itself whether this gentleman has heard of Robert 
Schumann’s exquisite choruses, both four-part and for 
male voices, and of a similar class of works by 
Engelsberg, Heuberger, and many others, which impart 
variety, life, and charm to kindred Continental concerts. 
The singing of the choir, moreover, leaves much to be 
desired. Madame Albani’s air from the Zraviata was 
an improvement on the liberties taken with Weber’s 
music at the preceding concert, and so was Mr. Santley’s 
rendering of pieces by Handel and Sullivan on his mis- 
pronunciation in a French song (such as “ bourgoi” for 
pourquoi”) on that last-named occasion. Mlle. 
Antoinette Trebelli was as charming as ever in the 
delivery of brilliant pieces by Rode and Ambroise 
Thomas, and instrumental contributions were added by 
that general favourite, Madame Norman-Néruda, and 
Mr. Charles Hallé. 





PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 


AMONGST the numerous pianoforte recitals weekly given 
by resident and foreign artists, special mention is duc to 
the performance of Herr Kwast (son-in-law of the late 
Ferdinand Hiller), from Cologne, who, besides the dis- 
play of high artistic qualities on this and previous occa- 
sions, introduced at the concert under notice, for the first 
time in England,’ Brahms’ new Pianoforte Trio in C minor, 
which, by its remarkably clear, concise, and melodious 
character, more especially as regards the quaint and 
highly original scherzo, produced a very favourable im- 
pression, to which an excellent performance by the con- 
cert-giver, in conjunction with that sterling artist, Herr 
Karl Deichmann, and Herr Karl Fuchs, on the violin 
and violoncello respectively, who had obviously laboured 
con amore towards a perfect production of the new work, 
largely contributed. It is to be regretted that the déné- 
fictaire's gifted wife did not select for her eminently 
artistic recitation (in German) one of the comparatively 
short and effective “ Balladen,” with Robert Schumann’s 
characteristically impressive pianoforte accompaniment, 
rather than Geibel’s poem, “The Page and the King’s 
Daughter,” which, although very fine, suffers in the same 
combination through inordinate, length, especially as it 
must be admitted that Hiller’s music here provided is not 





on a par with Robert Schumann’s, 
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Mr. Charles Hallé introduced at his recent concert 
Brahms’ new Violin Sonata in A (Op. 100) to a first 
hearing in London. Fancy or coincidence obviously in- 
duced that composer to reserve his most tranquil moods 
for his two violin sonatas, almost without a ripple to 
disturb the smooth and transparent flow of the new work, 
even at the risk of monotony, as may be inferred from the 
inscriptions of the three movements : “allegro amabile,” 
“andante tranquillo, alternating with vivace” (after the 
pattern of Beethoven’s quartet in G), and “allegretto 
grazioso quasi andante” (very unusually) by way of a 
finale, a more animated rhythm being thus almost exclu- 
sively restricted to the short episodal “ vivace” of the 
second movement. As a whole, the work presents, how- 
ever, an excellent contrast to the stormy violoncello 
sonata in F and the pathetic pianoforte trio in C minor 
recently given to the world by the famous composer, the 
three works forming a most valuable addition to the 
répertoire of classical chamber music. The sonata re- 
ceived an excellent rendering at the hands of the concert- 
giver and Madame Norman-Néruda. On the other hand, 
Mr. Hallé’s interpretation of Beethoven’s sonata (Op. 
III) in C minor was deficient in that passion and vigour 
in the first movement which is an essential characteristic 
‘of the piece. Mr. Hallé accompanied Miss Emily 
Winant’s expressive delivery of some lieder by Schumann 
(with an untoward slip in the accompaniment) and 
Brahms. 

M. Saint-Saéns gave the first of three concerts. 
Although the concert-giver had like most of his confréres, 
to be content’ thus far with a succés d'estime as an 
operatic composer, he takes first rank among his country- 
men as a writer of instrumental music. On the present 
occasion the distinguished Frenchman must, however, 
be held to have shone to far greater advantage as a 
pianist ; the two most important pieces brought forward 
from his pen, viz., “A Hymn to Victor Hugo” and a 
sonata for pianoforte and violin having, notwithstanding 
some isolated beauties in the last-named work, proved 
disappointing. At any rate this composition is vastly 
superior to another violin sonata by Gabriel Faure, 
being, with the exception of the scherzo, almost through- 
out made up of equally pretentious and commonplace 
material. M. Saint-Saéns also played a selection of 
smaller pieces by Rameau, Beethoven, Chopin, and 
himself, in first-rate style. M. Diaz Albertini displayed 
a sympathetic tone, excellent expression, and a finished 
execution, in the performance of the violin part in the 
sonatas and some soli by Sarasate. This young artist 
should come forward with some more important works 
on an early occasion. 








Musical Potes. 


JosEPH HaAyYDN’s name has lately been brought 
prominently before the Vienna public : firstly, through the 
lamented death of Karl Ferdinand Pohl, the author of 
the great Haydn biography remaining unfortunately 
unfinished ; secondly, through the impending unveiling 
of the Haydn monument at Vienna ; and thirdly, through 
a dramatico-musical curiosity recently presented at the 
Josephstadt Theatre at Vienna, in the form of a play 
introducing a series of sketches from the great composer’s 
life, with historic and realistic truthfulness, and including 
the humorous musical copyist Joseph Elssler—grandfather 
of the famous dancer Fanny Elssler—and the-at-that- 
time celebrated clown Kurz-Bernardon, in the cast. The 








music is almost exclusively compiled from Haydn’s 
works, by Suppé, the second act ending with the finale of 
the Farewell ‘Symphony, in which one musician after 
another takes his departure after putting out his light, 
and the earthquake motif from the “last seven words,” 
melodramatically accompanies the last scene of the 
drama, which met with a highly favourable reception. 

THE chief operatic event of the last month at Paris is 
recorded in another part of this paper. Few, if any, other 
operatic events are worth recording in an English journal, 
although they may be sufficiently interesting to the Paris- 
ians themselyes. 

M. MILLAUD has opened, at the ChAteau d’Eau Theatre, 
his summer opera season with Flotows Omére, Bazin’s 
Maitre Patelin, and Verdi’s Ernani. Performers and 
performances are well spoken of. 

M. ALTés, the conductor of the Opéra, will probably 
retire with a pension on the Ist of July. The directors 
of the institution intend to replace him by Signor 
Vianesi, who has qualified himself by becoming a French 
subject. 

ON May 16th a banquet in honour of Charles Lamour- 
eux was given by his friends at the Hétel Continental, on 
which occasion they presented the valiant conductor with 
the bronze group of Mercier’s Gloria victis. 

M. SAINT-SAENS has returned from St. Petersburg, 
where, at a number of concerts, he showed his skill as a 
pianist, conductor, and composer. 

On April 30th, at ten o’clock in the morning, the re- 
mains of Rossini were exhumed at the Pére Lachaise 
cemetery, Paris, to be afterwards transported to Florence. 
The Marchese Filippo Torrigiani, member of Parliament, 
President of the Royal Institute of Music of Florence, and 
official representative of Italy, and Signor Vaccaj, a son 
of the composer of the same name, member of Parliament 


and representative of Pesaro, Rossini’s native town, who. 


had come to Paris to superintend the proceedings, were 
present. Speeches were made by M. Kaempfen, directeur 
des beaux-arts, in the name of the French Government, 
by M. Poubelle, prefect of the Seine, in the name of Paris, 
by M. Ambroise Thomas, director of the Conservatoire, 
in the name of the Institute of France. And to these 
speeches replies were given by the two Italian representa- 
tives. In the course of the ceremony the band of the 
Garde Républicaine performed some compositions of 
Rossini’s, among others the prayer from M/osé and the 
overture to Semzramide. The coffin was afterwards placed 
in the provisional chapel of the cemetery and in the even- 
ing conveyed to the railway station, and thence by train 
to Italy. 

ROSSINI’S remains arrived at Florence on May 3rd, at 
eight o’clock in the evening, and were received at the 
station by various representatives and a great number of 
artistic, literary, and other notabilities. A room at the 
station had been converted into a chapelle ardente, and 
there the coffin was left for the night. On the following day, 
May 4th, took place the removal to the church Santa Croce, 
the Westminster Abbey of Florence, where the remains 
were to be entombed. Signor Mariotti, Under-Secretary 
of State, presided at the ceremony. Speeches were made 
by Marchese Torrigiani, the mayor of Florence, and Tam- 
berlik ; about a hundred Italian and foreign societies 
took part in the procession ; the streets through which it 
passed were decorated with flowers, hangings, and flags. 
When the hearse approached Santa Croce, a chorus of 
600 voices, accompanied by three military bands, placed 
on the steps of the church, commenced the prayer from 
Mosé. In short, the proceedings were imposing, and 
worthy of a great man. 
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ON May sth Rossini’s Stabat Mater was performed in 
the Sala dei Cinquecento of the Palazzo Vecchio (Flor- 
ence). The chorus and orchestra consisted of 200 execu- 
tants; the soloists were Signore Barbara Marchisio and 
Marie Durand, and Signori Sani and Nanetti, and Signor 
Jefte Sbolti conducted. Among the auditors were Boito, 
Marchetti, Pinsuti, Sivori, Sgambati, Bazzini, Aldighieri, 
Hans von Biilow, the Signore Spezia Aldighieri, Pauline 
Lucca,&c. In the evening of the same day took place a per- 
formance of Mosé at the Pergola theatre. Nor does this 
conclude the list of items of the celebration, for on May 
7th was held a “ Rossini Concert,” at which were heard 
Signore Marchisio and Ricetti and Signori Aldighieri and 
Tamberlik, and the violinist Sivori, who played the 
prayer from José on the fourth string. 


Mr. D’OvLy CARTE’s English Opera Company has 
been performing Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Padzence at Kroll’s 
Theatre in Berlin. The music pleased the Berliners, 
although not so much as that of the Mzkado,; but the 
libretto naturally fails to interest, and puzzles the Germans, 
who are not acquainted with the esthetic craze. The 
composer conducted the first performance. 

THE Berlin critics protest against the accusation that 
they combined to damn Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Golden 
Legend. The accusation must have appeared from the 
very first ridiculous to any one who took the trouble to 
think for a moment, especially to any one who knew 
something of the loving brotherliness that exists between 
those gentlemen. There were other more probable 
grounds for their unanimity. One of them, no doubt, 
was the unsatisfactory nature of the first performance. 


AMONG the papers of Flotow the manuscript of an opera 
has been found. Its title is Die Mustkanten. The 
libretto, by Richard Genée, has for its subject an episode 
in the life of Mozart. The widow of the composer has 
sold the right of the premzére to the Mannheim Court- 
theatre, where it is to be produced this season. 

ON the morning of his birthday the King of Holland 
was treated to an audbade by 4,500 children, under the 
direction of Mynheer Brandts Bays, who were stationed 
in the Palace Square of Amsterdam. 

WE informed our readers already last month that Dr. 
Hans von Biilow will next season divide with Josef Sucher 
the labours of conducting at the Hamburg Opera-house. 
This institution promises a Mozart cycle, comprising 
seven evenings, and two novelties—Massenet’s Czd and 
Verdi’s Otello. A Wagner cycle, from Rienzd to Gotter- 
dammerung, was commenced last month, 

GOLDMARK’S Meriin has proved a brilliant success at 
Dresden, where it was performed on April 21st in the 
presence of the composer. 

PROFESSOR ,DR. FERD. BISCHOFF has found in the 
archives of the Graz Musical Society a fine concert aria 
by Beethoven, which, as the Graz Zagespresse says, is 
as yet unpublished and unknown. Thayer mentions the 
work in his “ Chronologisches Verzeichniss” (p. 165, 
No. 262, 32). The manuscript found by Prof. Bischoff, 
which is a copy made from the original manuscript, bears 
the following superscription, “ Rondo, primo Amore, Aria 
amor piacer del ciel, per il Soprano composta dal L. v. 
Beethoven.” The aria consists of an Andantino cantabile 
(3 ; 109 bars), a Recitativo (¢; 38 bars), a Larghetto (3; 
76 bars), and an Adlegro con brio (4 ; 99 bars). 

AT one of the Vienna Philharmonic concerts Mac- 
ig violin concerto was performed by Concertmeister 
Rosé, 


ANGELO NEUMANN has bought the score of an un- 
known opera by Lortzing, which he saw advertised in a 





catalogue of a Berlin second-hand bookseller. There 
seems to be no doubt about the genuineness of the work. 

THE Wagner tetralogy was performed at Dresden: 
Rheingold on May 21st, Walkiire on May 22nd, Siegfried 
on May 24th, and Die Gotterdimmerung on May 26th. 

RUBINSTEIN is writing a dramatic work for the opera- 
house he intends to open in autumn at St. Petersburg. 
The composer’s object in founding this institution is to 
provide a home for Russian opera, to which the house will 
be exclusively devoted. 


NEW operas have been successfully produced at 
Breslau (Der deutsche Michel, by Adolf Mohr), Rouen 
(Stento, by Rey), and Helsingfors. The work produced 
at the last-named town, the first Finnish opera ever per- 
formed, is from the pen of Prof. Frederick Pacius. 

FRANCE has lost one of her best conductors—Louis- 
Charles Lazare Costard de Mézeray. His chief sphere of 
action was Bordeaux, where he resided from 1843 to his 
death. He composed two operas—a comic opera, Le 
Sicilien, ou ? Amour peintre (performed at Strasburg in 
1825), and a grand opera, Guillaume de Nassau (per- 
formed at the Hague in 1832). Not the least of his 
merits was that of being the father of three songstresses. 

AT Brussels died Maurice Kufferath, the editor of the 
Guide Musicale. 


FRoM Danzig is announced the death of Friedrich 
Wilhelm Markull. He was a pupil of Friedrich 
Schneider’s. From the 21st to the 72nd year of his life 
(b. Feb. 17th, 1816; d. April 29th, 1887) he occupied the 
post of organist at St. Mary’s Church, in Danzig. Aiming 
only at what is worthy and noble, he enjoyed as a com- 
poser an honourable reputation. 


AT Jena died, on April 28th, in consequence of an 
ophthalmic operation, Freiherr von Loén, General In- 
tendant of the Weimar Court Theatre. He became the 
successor of Dingelstelt in that capacity in 1867. Among 
his literary works is the novel, “ Biihne und Leben.” He 
was president of the Goethe Society, one of the founders 
of the Shakespeare Society, and, since Liszt’s death, 
honorary president of the Allgemeine deutsche Musik- 
verein. 

MIss GERALDINE ULLMER, a young American lady, 
who has been a member of D’Oyly Carte’s company in 
New York, has joined the company at the Savoy Theatre, 
and now plays the part of Rose Maybud in Ruddigore 
as a temporary substitute for Miss Leonora Braham. 


A JUBILEE service will be held in King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge, on the 20th June. Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise” and a new Ze Deum, composed for 
the occasion by Dr. A. H. Mann, will be performed by 
an augmented choir and a full orchestra. 

Dorothy has been preceded by a new “musical mix- 
ture,” entitled Yudz/ation, written by Richard Henry, 
with music by Messrs. Ivan Caryll and H. J. Leslie. A 
series of musical afternoons has been inaugurated at the 
Prince of Wales’s with a performance of Mr. Alfred 
Cellier’s Leeds cantata, Gray’s Elegy—a work which de- 
serves more popularity than it has hitherto achieved. 
The solo parts were sung by Miss Marie Tempest, Mr. 
Ben Davies, Mr. Hayden Coffin, &c., with augmented 
chorus and orchestra. 

ST. JAMES’s HALL has been lighted by the electric 
light. The machinery that supplies the electric current 
is in Bond Street, and is the same as that employed for 
the Grosvenor Gallery. 

ON Monday, the 16th, was produced at the Alhambra 
the new grand Jdallet divertissement, Nadia. It is 
invented by M. J. Hansen, and has some beautiful 
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music by M. G. Jacobi, and in it Mlle. Palladino made 
her reappearance, supported by Mlle. Cormani and Mlle. 
Marie. The ballet of Ze Seasons, which has now been 
running nearly 150 nights, will be withdrawn early in 
June. 


Two new theatres will shortly be built in London ; one 
in Regent Street, on the site of the Army and Navy Pro- 
vision Market, the other on a triangular piece of ground 
in Charing Cross Road, at the back of the National 
Gallery. 

HERE is a sensational piece of news. The concert- 
agent Hermann Wolff announces that he has bought from 
the family of Richard Wagner the right of performing for 
one year the Bayreuth master’s C major ‘symphony, an 
early work, only once performed and never published. 
£2,500 (50,000 mark) is the pretty round sum to be paid 
for this right. 


WITH sincere regret we announce the death of Karl 
Ferdinand Pohl, musical litterateur, and, since 1866, 
librarian of the “Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde” at 
Vienna. The deceased was descended from a family of 
musicians originally domiciled at Kreibitz on the Saxon 
frontier of Bohemia. His grandfather was one of the 
first makers of the once-fashionable glass harmonica ; 
and, his father being one of the foremost performers on 
that instrument, was appointed Chamber Virtuoso to the 
Grand Duke of Hesse at Darmstadt, where Carl Ferdinand 
Pohl was born on the 6th of September, 1819. He became 
a pupil of the famous contrapuntist Simon Sechter at 
Vienna, and about the year 1860 he collected in the 
British Museum in London a large portion of the 
material for his book, published in 1867, on Mozart’s and 

Haydn’s sojourn in London, and, more especially, for 
that monumental work, his Haydn biography, the first 
volume being published in 1875, with which he continued 
actively occupied almost to the hour of his death, and 
which remains unfortunately unfinished. Pohl. deserved 
to be called a living dictionary on all matters relating to 
the four great composers, Mozart, Haydn, Bach, and 
Schubert ; and his critical examination of the posthumous 
works bequeathed by those masters was of the most 
scholarly and exhaustive description. He was one of 
the most popular musicians at Vienna, and his death is 
not only a great loss to art, but will be lamented by a 
large circle of friends, on account of his personal amiable 
qualities. Mr. Pohl was likewise the constant and valued 
Vienna correspondent of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 
from the foundation of the paper, his first letter having 
appeared in the first Number, dated Ist January, 1871, 
and he has been an unfailing contributor ever since. 
Peace be to his ashes ! 
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6146 Ouverture des Marionettes. Op. 105. C. 
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THE TECHNICON. 


Strongly recommended for use in Schools, as it effects a great 
saving in the Wear and Tear of Pianos. 


| neg OUNCED by Eminent Musicians of Europe 


and America to be the best Invention ever produced for Piano 
Players. Pianists have long felt the want of a quicker and less monotonous 
method of developing the hand for the necessities of piano-playing than by 
the Piano alone. ‘‘THE TecHNICcON” has preved capable of saving a con- 
siderable amount of time in acquiring strength and independence of mus- 
cular action, as well as the development of every fundamental quality of 
touch. It will also be found invaluable in saving the wear and tear of the 
pianoforte in practice, and as it is absolutely noiseless in operation, the 
advantage gained by its use will not be overlooked. 

It has received the approval of medical men as being founded on scien- 
tific principles, and reducing the physiological side of pianoforte playing to 
a systematic and intelligible basis, 

This Invention was highly commended by the late Abbé Liszt. 

Price £5. 10% Discount for Cash. 

‘Tur TECHNICON” may also be hired at 8s. per month, and purchased 
by 12 monthly payments of 8s, each, or 6 monthly payments of 15s. each. 

In all cases of hire or hire-purchase a preliminary deposit of £2 is 
required, 

Carriage to be paid by the hirer. 


Sote Acents: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, London. 
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Bound in cloth, gilt sides and edges. 
SUITABLE FOR PRIZES, PRESENTS, &c. 


Net. 


BACH, J. S. 48 Preludes and Fugues (Das wohltemperirte Lad 


Klavier). Edited by E. Pauer 
BEETHOVEN, L. v. Complete Pianoforte Works. 
Historical Remarks, &c. Edited by E. Pauer :— 
—— Vol. I. 38 Piano Sonatas. With Portrait, Biography, 
Metronome and Historical Notes to each Sonata 
— Vol. 21 Books of on 16 Books of smaller 
Pieces, and 4 Piano Duets ... 
CHOPIN, F. _Pianoforte Works | “(Klindworth-Schar- 
wenka). 11 Volumes (Classified) each from 4s. to es 
HAYDN, J. Complete Pianoforte Solo Works. Edited 
and Fingered by E. Pauer, with Portrait, Biography, &c. 
HAYDN, MOZART, and BEETHOVEN. Selections 
from ‘their Works by Eschmann, Edited by John 
Farmer. Bound in cloth only pee aid “ ee 
MENDELSSOHN’ S WORKS. 8vo. (Pauer.) 
Vol. I. arte Capriccios, Rondos, &c, «+. ia 
— Vol. fI. 7 5, 6, 7, 14) 15, 16, 28 
—— Vol. III. Op. 33, 35, 54, and 9 other Works... 
Vol. IV. Songs without Words .. iad 
MOZART, W. A. Complete (63) Pianoforte Works. Edited 
by E. Pauer. 8vo:— 
Vol. I. 22 Sonatas, with Portrait, Biography, Metro- 
nome, Historical Notes, and List of all Mozart's Works 
— Vol. II. 21 Books of Variations, 12 smaller Pieces, 
and his 8 Piano Duets... oe oe dis 
PAUER, E. The Family Gift Book. A Collection of 
Pianoforte Pieces, comprising Christmas Music—Pas- 
torals — Hunting Songs — Love Songs — Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Songs—Patriotic Hymns—National Melodies— 
Dances of the Olden Time—National Dances and 
Modern Dances —many of them composed for this work. 
With Illustrations and Poetical Quotations eas 

The Classic Companion. A Collection of easy and 
moderately difficult Pieces from the Works of the most 
Celebrated Composers of the 17th and 18*h centuries :— 

Vol. 1. (Corelli to Mozart.) With Mozart's Portrait 

Vol. II. (Haesler to Field.) ‘ 

Sunday Music. A Collection of 100 Short Pieces ex- 
tracted from the Sacred, Vocal, and Instrumental Works 
of the most Celebrated Composers. Selected, Arranged 
for the Pianoforte, and Revised by E. Pauer 


With 


° 
— Old English Composers for the Virginals and Harpsi- 


chord. A Collection of Preludes, Galliards, Pavanes, 
Grounds, Chaconnes, Suites, Overtures, Sonatas, &c. 
&c. Selected, Revised, and Edited by E. Pauer. With 
Portrait of Purcell, and Biographical Notices by W. A. 
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—— Old Italian Composers ss 

—— Merry Musicians. Favourite Dances and other cheer- 
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posers of the 17th and 18th centuries seq eve os 

SCARLATTI, D. 50 Harpsichord Lessons. Revised and 
Fingered by E. Pauer... 

SCHUBERT, FRZ, Complete. Pianoforte Solo Works. 
Edited by E. Pauer. 8vo:— 
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—— Album of 56 Original Pieces. With Portrait, Advice 
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——_ 4 Symphonies. Arranged by E. Pauer, complete. 
Solo, in cloth, 7s. 6d. ; Duet 

WEBER, C. M. v. Complete (23) Pianoforte Solo Works, 
with Portrait, Biography, Historical spend Metro. 
nome, &c. Edited by E, Pauer 
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E. and G. Original Edition o 
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PiIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 
BROOKS, WALTER. (CEuavres pour le Piano :— 


No. 6. La Harpe Eolienne. on de Salon 
7. Mélodie () ‘og oe ia 
8. Deux Feuilles d’ ‘Atbum... complzte 
a La Vivacité 
6 Etude chantante eg 
DAVID, F. Ungarisch, transcribed by E Pauer 
DAYMOND, E. R. Miniatures 


GURLITT, BERTINI, KOEHLER, &c. 6 Studies, 
revised and fingered by E. Pauer ... 

— Parade Marsch (Parade March) .. 

HENNESSY ,SWAN. Im Gebirg (In the Mountains 
4 Klavierstiicke. Op.7  .. 

—— Album Leaves (Albusablitier) “Op. 8. os 

JAELL, GODEFROID, La Danse des Fées, sae 
sodie, revue et doigtée par E, Pauer 

PAUER, E. Celebrated Concert Studies :— 

No. 40. Ch. Mayer. Tremolo 

POTJES, EDUARD. (Euvres choisis :— 
Villanella, Danse pastorale. Op. 9 z 
Deux Danses. Op. 10. (Danse des Aulnes et 

Danse Hongroise) 

Valse brillante. Op.1r... 

RUBINSTEIN, N. Feuille @’Album ., 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


8502¢c Album pour le Piano 4 quatre mains, Vol. III, net 


GURLITT. Parade Marsch 
Morceaux 4 quatre Mains :— 
No. 27. Rossini ‘‘ Ranz des Vaches” (E. va 
28, F. Hiller. Marchinc .., ws * 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


ALBUM pour Fiiite et Piano. a par G, Gari- 


boldi. Vol, VII. ... was net 
HAUPTMANN, M. 3 Duos pour 2 "Violons. Op. 

16. Revus par F, Hermann oa ove, “Met 
LAMOTHE, G. Blonde et Brunette. Valse :— 

Full Orchestra... = = wie —— 

Septet ... ose Soe eee in 
— L'Etoile du Bal. Valse :— 

Full orchestra ... ees ese eas o mae 

Septet ... see os ies eee «eet 


VIOLIN AND PIANO. 


ALBUM, Vol. VIII. Arrangé par Fr. Hermann net 

ALBUM DE DANSE. Vol. II. oe: 

DANBE, J. Petite Canzonette .., 

— Cantabile et Allegro eve 

— Adagio et Rondo ss sab 

— Petite Valse.. bes vee ove 

HAUSER, M. ingen ‘Dane (ieapetaden 
National Tanz) ae 

MORCEAUX FAVORIS, Revues et ‘arrangées par 
F. Hermann. Nos. 65 to 70, each, from 3s. to 4s. 


N.B.—This List is not published in any other Musical Paper. 
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Novelties—Continued)— 
VOCAL MUSIC. 


SONGS, 
ARMSTRONG, A. E. Harmony, Song... 4— 
88544 LIEDER ALBUM, 12Songs. E.andG. Vol. VIII. 


net I — 
PROCH, H. The Switzer's Lament (Schweizer's 
Heimweh). Song, with Violoncello and Piano- 
forte Accompaniment abe de as ~- 3=> 


PART SONGS. 


SHARPE, HERBERT F. Songs by the Sea. | Trios 
for Female Voices. Op. 25 :— 
No. I, AllisCalm ... ave ax’ is oo = 
» II. The Sea-Gulls .. ie 3- 
STROLLERS’ SOCIETY (Dublin). Series of sien 
for Male Voices :— : 
4846 The Patriot's Fatherland. G. Reichardt ww. Met — 4 
4847 The Frontier Line. C.G., Reissiger ... w. net — 6 
4848 The Chapel. C. Kreutzer ats ate ic Tes 
CANTATA. 
9097 LEVEY, W. C. The Ride to Ware. A humorous 


Cantata for S. A, T. and B. Soliand Chorus with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment, The words founded 
on Cowper’s Poem, arranged and written by 
Edward Oxenford. Vocal Score,8vo .., net 2 6 
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any other address, 
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a & 
2 6 
3 0 
The Number of the ‘ Monthly Musical Recor a” 
is6,000 per month. This can be verified at CASSELL 
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